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FOREWORD 


Comparison of the October 1952 issue of the Review on educational 
organization, administration, and finance with this issue indicates a marked 
and significant trend in the nature of research in educational administra- 
tion during the past decade. The trend has been from an overwhelming 
emphasis on descriptive, normative studies to a relatively heavy emphasis 
on empirical studies based on theoretical constructs. This trend was evi- 
denced first by the inclusion of a chapter, “Administrative Roles and 
Behavior,” in the October 1955 issue and again by the chapter, “Ad- 
ministrative Theory, Relationships, and Preparation,” in the October 
1958 issue. In these two issues, however, there was only limited indica- 
tion that theoretical formulations were guiding the research efforts 
reported in the other chapters. 

The emphasis on theoretical formulations and on empirical studies to 
test the hypotheses generated by these formulations continues in this issue, 
not only in the chapter “Administrative Behavior: Theory and Research,” 
but in other chapters as well. This emphasis is plainly discernible in the 
chapters “Staff Utilization, Development, and Evaluation,” “School- 
Community Relations,” and “Economics and Finance of Education.” The 
changing nature of research presently being reported augurs well for the 
improvement of administrative leadership in educational organizations. 

The contents of this issue differ most markedly from those of the past 
two issues by (a) an emphasis on research related to the economics of 
education (Chapter VI) and (b) the inclusion of a new topic, staff 
utilization and development (Chapter IV). Chapter VI reveals that research 
workers in the fields of economics and political science, as well as in the 
field of educational finance, are attempting to assess the contribution of 
education to the national economy. The findings of these researchers may 
prove to be significant to all persons who are striving to increase the 
quantity and quality of public education. Also, there are few, if any, 
problems of more concern or importance to educational leaders than 
those relating to staff utilization and development, and the quality of 
research with respect to these problems appears to be improving. It is 
believed that readers of the Review will find these new emphases interesting 
and significant. 


RusseE_t T. Grece, Chairman 
Committee on Educational 
Organization, Administration, 
and Finance 








CHAPTER I 


Administrative Behavior: Theory and Research 


ROALD F. CAMPBELL and CHARLES F. FABER 


Tus chapter is concerned chiefly with theoretical and empirical studies 
of administrative behavior and of training programs in administration. 
Writings which seemed to present significant conceptual formulations or 
empirical data were reviewed; texts in educational administration were 
omitted. Reference was made to studies in educational administration and 
to those in the general field of administration which appeared relevant to 
education. The material reviewed was organized under the following di- 
visions: the development and use of theory, organizational behavior, per- 
sonal variables and leadership, the organization in the larger society, and 
selection and training. 


The Development and Use of Theory 


Griffiths dealt with the development of theory in educational administra- 
tion in two important statements. The first, Administrative Theory, was a 
review of recent attempts in theory building, in which Griffiths (1959a) 
suggested that theory may be used as a guide to action, to the collection of 
facts, and to the seeking of new knowledge, as well as a means of explain- 
ing the nature of administration. He defined theory as “‘a set of assump- 
tions from which a set of empirical laws (principles) may be derived.” 
Eight theories in administration, four in educational administration and 
four in the general field, were then summarized. Griffiths concluded by 
describing his own theory of decision making in educational administration. 

In an appraisal of research in educational administration, Griffiths 
(1959b) suggested that the whole field is “value bound and practice 
oriented.” He contended that few professors of educational administration 
do research and that social scientists are not basically interested in the study 
of administration. This report is useful in depicting the paucity of careful 
research in this area; it may, however, ignore the interest and contributions 
of some social scientists to the field. 

McClellan (1960) analyzed the growth of organizational theory in educa- 
tional administration. He suggested that such growth was due to the follow- 
ing: the role of the administrator in the development of a national system 
of education, the placement of able and ambitious men in a university setting 
for training, the appearance of theoretical models in related disciplines, and 
the obsession of American society with the notion of leadership. 

Davies and Iannaccone (1958) suggested that organizational theory has 
gone through three stages: the technical era characterized by Taylorism, the 
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human era epitomized in the Western Electric studies, and the conceptual 
era we are now entering. The authors contended that the conceptual stage 
will bring a molar approach to organizational study, paying particular at- 
tention to functional relationships and interdependencies inside the organ- 
ization and in its social environment. 

Halpin (1960), as a basic step in theory building, dealt with ways of 
knowing, in the following categories: informal (knowing the feel of things) , 
formal (knowledge of the rules), and technical (knowledge of principles). 
He contended that both scientist and practitioner should allow for all three 
ways of knowing. 

Gross (1959) analyzed sociological literature for its relevance to educa- 
tional administration. Most useful, he thought, were studies of organiza- 
tional goals, role definition, interpersonal relationships, social class, power 
structure, and role conflict. 

The question of uniqueness in educational administration was examined 
by Campbell (1959). Drawing upon the work of Parsons and Getzels, he 
developed six continuums upon which organizations might be placed. These 
continuums were (a) complexity of function, (b) intimacy of necessary 
relationships, (c) difficulty of appraisal, (d) staff professionalization, (e) 
public visibility and sensitivity, and (f) cruciality to society. He considered 
continuums (a), (b), and (c) to be at the technical level of an organiza- 
tion; continuum (d) at the managerial level; and continuums (e) and (f) 
at the institutional level. He noted that the unique elements in administra- 
tion were located chiefly at the technical and institutional levels, and that 
elements common to a number of positions were more characteristic of the 
managerial level. 

Getzels (1960) discussed the relationship between theory and practice in 
administration. He noted that three views may be taken of the problem of 
improving administration: (a) We might find the natural-born leader. (b) 
We might provide the administrator with prescriptions based on “best 
practices.” (c) We might provide greater conceptual understanding. Getzels 
rejected the first two views and maintained that the conceptual approach 
will provide relational maps, not specific itineraries. This provides the ad- 
ministrator with alternate routes and gives him freedom and opportunity to 
apply inventiveness and ingenuity to the practice of his art. A somewhat 
fuller exposition of Getzels’ theory is given in Chapter IV of this issue of 
the Review. 

Cunningham (1960) took the position that in a number of areas, research 
was sufficiently definitive to provide the administrator with specialized 
knowledge which he might apply to his own situation. In reviewing research 
on the external school environment he noted useful findings in the areas of 
community analyses, values, voter behavior, opinion leadership and mass 
media, and power and influence. 

Gross (1959), on the other hand, suggested that the chief contribution of 
theory and research to the practice of administration is in the concepts 
made available to the practitioner. Speaking specifically of sociology, 
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Gross contended that what the sociologist has to offer is a series of sensi- 
tizing and analytic concepts and ideas, based on theoretical and empirical 
analysis, that will allow the practitioner to examine in a more realistic and 
more incisive way the multiple forces acting in his social environment. 


Organizational Behavior 


Theories 


March and Simon (1958), in a provocative book about the theory of 
formal organizations, used assumptions about human beings as a basis for 
grouping propositions about organizational behavior in three broad classes. 
The model of the organization member as a passive instrument was promi- 
nent in the writings of the scientific management period. In more recent 
years a second model, which assumes that individuals bring attitudes and 
values to their organization and which emphasizes the need for motivation, 
has gained prominence. The third model, which March and Simon prefer, 
assumes that organization members are decision makers and problem 
solvers, and stresses the rational aspects of organizational behavior. There 
is little empirical evidence, as yet, to support their model. 

In an extension of earlier work, Guba (1960) developed a theory based 
on assumptions of the second model mentioned above. He suggested that the 
unique function of administration consists of eliciting human behavior ap- 
propriate to the achievement of organizational goals. According to his 
theory, behavior is guided by two major elements: organizational role 
definition and individual or personal predisposition. The force through 
which the administrator elicits behavior along either dimension is power. 
In terms of the role dimension, formal power (authority) is delegated and 
vested in the office irrespective of the person who fills it. In terms of the 
person dimension, informal power (influence) is earned and vested in the 
individual irrespective of the office he holds. To have authority without in- 
fluence, or the reverse, is to be half powerful. Alienating forces which 
threaten to disintegrate the system result from the fact that the two major 
behavior-determining categories are incongruent. To the extent that role 
and personal demands are incongruent, conflicting behavioral demands are 
made upon the person filling the position. The administrator has the assist- 
ance of certain integrating forces, such as a common commitment to institu- 
tional goals and values, that help him prevent system disintegration and 
assist in minimizing the gap between his role and person dimensions. 

Another framework for the study of organizational structure and be- 
havior was developed by Carlson (1958), who maintained that organiza- 
tions can best be viewed as social systems. He said that the crucial elements 
of the social system of an organization are discovered by examining the 
controls on behavior in the organizational setting. In the presence of these 
controls internal interest groups develop and become significant forces in 
organizations. Besides internal controls on behavior, organizations also 
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have external controls imported into the organization from the larger social 
system outside. 

Presthus (1958) attempted to build a general theory of organizational 
behavior based on the assumption that anxiety is the most critical variable 
involved. He held that the reduction of anxiety facilitates accommodation 
of the individual to the demands of the organization. Complex organizations 
have an exceptional influence on individual behavior because they are or- 
ganized systems of expectations. Status and authority reinforce the human 
tendency to honor majority values. The probability of compliance is in- 
creased by the fact that organizational behavior is highly structured group 
behavior. 

Bureaucracy and enterprise were compared by Dimock (1959). He sug- 
gested that the four main elements of bureaucracy are hierarchy, speciali- 
zation, rules, and impersonality, and that the four main ingredients of enter- 
prise are incentive, idea, person, and process. Bureaucracy is formal and 
orderly and its strength is science and technology. Enterprise is personal 
and spontaneous and its strength is innovation and adaptation to change. 
The weaknesses of bureaucracy are self-centeredness, the avoidance of per- 
sonal responsibility, and a quest for power. The weaknesses of enterprise 
are confusion, lack of follow-through, and a disregard for system. Dimock 
was concerned that enterprise might be threatened by bureaucracy. 


Principles of Organization Operation 


Several generally accepted principles of organization were re-examined 
by Etzioni (1959) in the light of actual practice. He found that the tradi- 
tional line-staff relationship does not apply in professional organizations. 
Insofar as there is a line-staff relationship at all, the roles are reversed; 
that is, experts constitute the line structure and managers the staff. Institu- 
tional heads may be either experts, semi-experts, or lay administrators. 
Professional organizations are monocratic only with regard to service activ- 
ities. The authority structure of major goal activities is highly dispersed. 
To a large extent, final authority over research and teaching is in the hands 
of the individual professional. 

French and Raven (1960) developed a theory of social power which was 
based on Lewinian psychology and previous theoretical and empirical 
work. They identified five common and important kinds of power: reward, 
coercive, legitimate, referent, and expert. 

James (1959) examined the nature of professional authority of school 
administrators and found that the concept of force is giving way to the 
concept of persuasion as the basis for authority. James concluded that au- 
thority is a privilege, never a vested right, granted to individuals demon- 
strating superior knowledge and capacity for persuasion to co-operative 
effort, and that the privilege is revocable at the will of the grantors. 

Hanlon (1961) defined authority as the right to make decisions involving 
others in legitimated subordination, to issue commands based on those deci- 
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sions, and to expect obedience to those commands. He contrasted authority 
with power, which involves imposed subordination and the ability to apply 
sanctions. He rejected the concept of democratic administration and pro- 
posed a new model for classifying administrative behavior as ordinant, 
co-ordinant, or nonordinant, according to the extent to which decision mak- 
ing is shared or delegated. 

Argyris (1959) found that skilled employees, who are provided greater 
opportunity to express more mature predispositions, differ significantly 
from unskilled workers, who must perform routine tasks. The differences 
were in the direction of a higher sense of self-worth, greater interest in the 
quality of their work, greater creativity and productivity outside the organi- 
zation, and a greater sense of self-actualization. Argyris (1960) also found 
that although a policy of high wages, excellent working conditions, and 
minimal involvement may lead to acceptable levels of morale and motiva- 
tion when things are running smoothly, this type of organization tends to 
break down under stress. Involvement in determining organizational pro- 
grams is a prerequisite to enduring organizational commitment. 

A number of field studies reported by Kahn and Katz (1960) showed 
that four variables—the supervisor’s ability to play a role differentiated 
from that of his subordinates, the degree of delegation of authority or 
closeness of supervision, the quality of supportiveness or employee orienta- 
tion, and the amount of group cohesiveness—are related consistently to the 
productivity of a group and to the psychological returns to group members. 

Talacchi (1960), in a well-designed study, discovered a relationship 
between the size of the organization and the general level of employee satis- 
faction. Large units tend to have a lower level of satisfaction; and a lower 
level of satisfaction is associated with dysfunctional behavior on the part 
of employees, such as absenteeism and interpersonal conflict. 

Willower (1960b) discussed the relationship between professionalization 
and satisfaction. He hypothesized that the professional in an organization 
prefers flexible, hands-off leaders; derives satisfaction primarily from the 
achievement of professional goals; identifies with the profession rather than 
with the organization; and is maximally productive when organizational 
and professional goals coincide. 

In an intriguing article Chase (1960) presented a new formulation of 
the work cycle: (a) Motivation releases energy for work directed toward 
organization objectives. (b) Work under appropriate conditions leads to 
achievement.(c) .\ sense of achievement, when accompanied by recognition 
and other rewards, tends to produce satisfaction. (d) The experience of 
satisfaction predisposes toward further achievement in the belief that this 
also will prove rewarding, and thus is transformed into morale, or the 
disposition to productive work. (e) This disposition is vitalized and the 
stored energy is released by motivation. (f) Work follows, leading to satis- 
faction; and so the cycle continues. The administrator might enhance his 
effectiveness in implementing goals by paying major attention to motiva- 
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tion, work, and achievement, allowing satisfaction and morale largely to 
take care of themselves. 


Personal Variables and Leadership 


Vroom (1960) found that the more positive a person’s attitudes toward 

an organization, the greater the tendency for him to perceive a similarity 
between the organization’s goals and his own. Accuracy of perception is 
influenced by (a) extent of agreement between personal and organizational 
»als and (b) attitude toward the organization. 
A study by Wall (1959) showed significant attitudinal differences among 
educational specialists, teachers, and administrators. The specialists in his 
sample were described as being more democratic, liberal, and progressive 
than either of the other groups; teachers were more authoritarian, con- 
servative, and traditional than the others; administrators tended to fall 
between the first two groups in attitudes. These attitudinal differences may 
cause unsatisfactory interpersonal relationships. 

Kratz (1959) obtained measures of the internal and external orientation 
of principals. All principals in the nationwide sample were more strongly 
oriented toward their staffs than to the community, but principals rated 
“good” by superiors were more strongly oriented to the community than 
were principals rated “poor.” 

Malo (1959) sought to discover what personality variables are related 
to administrative potential in a large insurance organization. He found that 
executives make a clear-cut distinction between the traits they attribute to 
promotable and to nonpromotable individuals. Traits described by execu- 
tives and variables identified through tests were in agreement. The most 
significant traits were conjunctivity and intensity. Social ability, orienta- 
tion to reality, achievement drive, and superego integration also were 
significant. 

Lipham (1960) used some of the same attitudinal instruments as well 
as the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule together with interviews to 
determine the personal variables related to the judged effectiveness of 
public-school principals. He found that effective principals in the large 
school system studied were (a) inclined to engage in strong and purposeful 
activity, (b) concerned with achieving success and positions of higher 
status, (c) able to relate well to others, and (d) secure in their home and 
work environment. Ineffective principals were (a) deliberate and pre- 
occupied with speculative reasoning, (b) satisfied with the present level 
of achievement and status, (c) loath to work with teachers but anxious to 
assist children, (d) highly dependent on others for support, and (e) likely 
to exhibit strong emotional reactions in upsetting situations. 

The development of the Tennessee Rating Guide was described by Kim- 
brough (1959). This instrument purports to be a valid way of discrimi- 
nating between effective and ineffective school administrators by estimating 
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(a) interpersonal relations, (b) intelligent operation, (c) emotional sta- 
bility, (d) ethical and moral strength, (e) adequacy of communication, 
and (f) operation as a citizen. Nunnery (1959), reporting three separate 
studies which compared scores on the Tennessee Rating Guide with scores 
on a battery of tests, concluded that there is no one best instrument for 
predicting effectiveness as a school administrator. 

Boyce (1960) compared the performance of elementary-school principals 
from three school systems on five tests with evaluations of their professional 
effectiveness by their superiors. He found several relationships between the 
predictive instruments and the criterion measure. The Aesthetic and Reli- 
gious scales of the Allport-V ernon-Lindzey Scale of Values and the Abase- 
ment and Nurturance factors of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
yielded significant positive correlations with the effectiveness ratings by 
superiors. 

Abbott (1960) examined the influence of values on superintendent-school 
board relationships. He found that these relationships are influenced not 
merely by whether the superintendent and board members are in agreement 
on basic issues, but also by how each member of the relationship perceives 
the positions of other members. 

A typology of administrator—reference-group conflict was developed by 
Hencley (1960). He found that some conflicts result from real differences 
between the beliefs and values of superintendents and of others, but that 
most differences arise from the superintendents’ misperceptions of the true 
state of affairs. 

Nimnicht (1959) found that principals overestimate the difference be- 
tween their views and the views of their superintendents. He assigned this 
difficulty to faulty communication by the superintendents rather than mis- 
perception by principals. Perhaps Hencley’s findings would cause him to 
modify his views. 


Analyses of Leadership Behavior 


Bennis (1959) attempted to build a coherent leadership theory. He 
defined leadership as the process by which an agent induces a subordinate 
to behave in a desired manner. In his formulation, leadership consists of 
power, a leader, and influence. Power is the perceived ability to control 
appropriate rewards; a leader is an agent who in fact wields these rewards 
(or punishments); influence is an agent’s control over the subordinates’ 
satisfaction of needs. Bennis developed a typology of organizations based 
on power and kinds of leadership. 

Replicating Halpin’s earlier study of leadership behavior, with secondary- 
school principals rather than superintendents as subjects, Evenson (1959) 
reported that superintendents, principals, and teachers agree in desiring 
behavior that is strong in two areas—initiating structure and consider- 
ation. The two kinds of behavior are important, relatively independent, and 
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not incompatible. Inasmuch as there was much disagreement among the 
three groups in describing the principal’s behavior, Evenson cautioned 
against accepting for evaluative purposes the ratings of the superintendent 
alone, the staff alone, or the principal himself alone. 

Willower (1960a) found that principals employing an idiographic lead- 
ership style tend to regard teachers as professionals to a greater extent than 
do principals employing a nomothetic leadership style. His study was well 
grounded in theory and involved a large sample from many school districts 


The Organization in the Larger Society 


Policy Making 


A number of studies have dealt with the relationship between the organi- 
zation and the larger society of which it is a part. Thompson and McEwen 
(1960) analyzed previous theoretical and empirical studies and found that 
goal setting was a significant area for organization-environment inter- 
action. This interaction is both competitive and co-operative and might be 
categorized as follows: (a) competition—rivalry between two or more 
organizations mediated by a third party; (b) bargaining—negotiation of 
an agreement for exchange of goods and services between two or more 
organizations; (c) co-optation—absorbing new elements into an organiza- 
tion to avert threats to its existence; and (d) coalition—combination of 
two or more organizations for a common purpose. 

Campbell (1960) analyzed the process of policy making in education 
and proposed a flow chart. He suggested that policy originates in ihe basic 
social, economic, political, and technological forces of society, often na- 
tional and world-wide in scope; that these forces produce debate, the seek- 
ing of information, attempts to influence, and other political activity which 
is usually interrelated at local, state, and national levels; and that such 
activity leads to formal or legal expression of policy which represents the 
value choices of influentials who participated in the process. 

Five policy-making decisions of a board of education over an extended 
period of time were examined by Cunningham (1959). He divided the 
process into initiation, definition, deliberation, enactment, and conse- 
quences, and noted that cultural values affected each stage. When board 
members were unable to agree on alternatives, coalitions were likely to 
form based on personal and organizational values or on commitments to 
reference groups with similar interests. Coalitions made the independent 
board member very important, decreased the policy alternatives, promoted 
bargaining outside of board meetings, and made the superintendent’s task 
difficult. 

Walton (1959) suggested that there are three general approaches to 
administration: (a) no clear differentiation of the role of administrator 
from that of the scholar and teacher; (b) clear differentiation of adminis- 
tration as a special function in an organization; and (c) unwitting accept- 
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ance of complexity of organization and of society, often resulting in the 
need for the administrator also to become the chiefpolicy maker. Walton 
accepted the second position and developed a logical theory in which policy 
making and administration were separate and distinct. The administrator 
discerns purpose; he does not influence it. Culbertson (1961) wrote a cri- 
tique on Walton’s position in which he suggested that the proposition that 
administration is common in all organizations is an oversimplification, and 
that Walton’s position does not explain the role of the administrator when 
he is confronted with conflicting purposes. 


Community Influence on the School 


Downey (1960) summarized a number of studies having to do with the 
relationships between various subpublics and their perception of the task 
of the school. Level of schooling and occupational status were found to be 
the best predictors of how people perceived the purpose of the school. While 
there was general agreement that the intellectual purpose was most im- 
portant, people with more schooling and higher occupational status gave 
such a purpose even greater emphasis. People with less schooling and 
lower occupational status tended to give more importance to the social 
and vocational purposes than did the first group. 

Community power structure was dealt with in two studies. Foskett (1960) 
examined the conditions under which individuals in two Oregon commu- 
nities came to exercise influence upon community decisions and noted the 
relationships among these leaders. Some leaders were identified with sev- 
eral areas of activity and some with few. School leaders tended to be iden- 
tified only with schools. The amount of influence of a leader seemed to 
be related to his social prestige, sound judgment, and integrity. Foskett 
concluded that a few highly influential leaders have great influence on com- 
munity decisions and that education is underrepresented in this group. 
He also concluded that the businessmen in a community do not constitute 
a power elite that dominates decision making. 

Miller (1958) studied decision-making cliques in a West Coast city and 
in an English city, using methods developed by Hunter in his Southern 
city. He concluded that in the cities he studied influentials do not repeatedly 
act in concert, utilizing subordinate groups, as Hunter reported. There are 
key leaders who do bring other influentials around them when they are 
responsible for getting a civic project carried out. Although these group- 
ings do have a pattern and tend to be repeated, there is a significant 
degree of fluidity. Different combinations appear with different issues. No 
one person or group dominates. Relatively stable groups of leaders are 
identified with certain institutional sectors of the community in which 
they have common interests. Certain key influentials do come together 
regularly when community issues arise, but they tend to restrict their 
activity to policy making. Both cities show a fluid core of 12-15 key influ- 
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entials, with up to 150 other influentials. Hunter’s model of a stratified 
pyramid of power is not applicable to the English city, which has no single 
solid elite structure and no hierarchical dominance based on one institu- 
tional sector. The pattern is rather one of a kaleidoscope of recognizable 
faces shifting in and out of fluid coalitions as issues change. Hunter’s model 
is partially applicable to the West Coast city, but this city shows consider- 
able fluidity among influentials as issues change. 

Two studies dealt with aspects of the relationships between the school 
and the community. DeGood (1959) found that administrators judged to 
be effective perceived community viewpoints more accurately than did less 
effective administrators. Moreover, effective administrators were less likely 
to permit their own viewpoints to color their judgments of the viewpoints 
of various groups in the community. McPhee (1959) found that citizens 
with emergent values tended to have a “modern” educational viewpoint. 
Measures of extent of approval of the schools showed no significant differ- 
ences between citizens with emergent values and those with traditional 
values. Citizens with a viewpoint toward education most like that held by 
their superintendent were higher in school approval than citizens whose 
viewpoint differed from that of their superintendent. 


Superintendent-School Board Relationships 


Several studies examined superintendent-school board relationships. 
Gross (1958) found that many school board members who are well mo- 
tivated have hazy notions about their jobs. Moreover, board members and 
superintendents frequently disagree over their respective rights and obliga- 
tions. Significant differences in opinion patterns between superintendents 
and board members occurred in 21 out of 22 areas, in the study by Sletten 
(1958). He noted that “as the school administrator becomes increasingly 
aware of what his role should be—a role defined primarily by members of 
his professional group—the gulf between policy-makers and administra- 
tors broadens.” Abbott (1960) found that board members who perceived 
their superintendents to be most similar to themselves in value orientations 
expressed significantly higher confidence in those superintendents than did 
board members who perceived their superintendents to be least similar to 
themselves in value orientations. 


Selection and Training 


Briner (1960) studied the influence of superintendents’ attitudes on the 
selection of subordinate administrators. He found that superintendents ap- 
praised the qualifications of administrative candidates on the basis of three 
kinds of information: the physical and character image, levels of profes- 
sional and personal potential, and levels of demonstrated professional and 
nonprofessional competence. The 29 superintendents in this sample lacked 
a rational and systematic procedure for appraising the qualifications of 
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candidates. The influence of attitudes on the selection of subordinates 
varied with each superintendent, but the superintendents’ attitudes repre- 
sented a continuum ranging from the closed to the open mind. 

Tupes, Carp, and Borg (1958) conducted a study of role-playing situa- 
tions in an Air Force officer candidate school. Scores for behavior in role- 
playing situations appeared to be related to future success as an Air Force 
officer and also were significantly related to personality trait ratings. The 
study indicated that the role-playing situation is a useful selection device, 
but not predictive enough of success to be used alone. 

DeGrazia (1960, 1961) suggested that training people to be adminis- 
trators is more difficult than training people to study administration. 
Guetzkow (1959) said there are distinct differences in the intellectual tasks 
confronting the social scientist and the user of social science knowledge. 
He advanced the idea that experts needed for using knowledge are different 
from those needed for its discovery, and that a “social engineer” is needed 
as a middleman between the scientist and practitioner. Drawing upon these 
ideas, Campbell, Charters, and Gragg (1960) identified three roles in edu- 
cational administration: (a) the scientist, who is a producer of knowledge; 
(b) the developer or professor, who must be oriented to both the field of 
knowledge and the world of school practice, who communicates with both 
scientists and practitioners, and who teaches future practitioners or devel- 
opers; and (c) the practitioner, who actually directs a school or school 
system. It was proposed that training programs recognize these three roles. 

Culbertson (1960) analyzed the strengths and weaknesses of the use of 
simulated materials, a recent innovation in training programs. Clark and 
Ackoff (1959) developed an operational game which can be used to test 
hypotheses about the efficiency of organizational performance. Although 
game theory has been used in executive development programs in business 
and industry, it has not yet been widely used in training educational admin- 
istrators. 

The American Association of School Administrators (1960) examined 
current preparation programs for superintendents and career patterns of su- 
perintendents. Superintendents were found to have strong liberal arts back- 
grounds, to have almost two years of graduate training in administration, 
and to have a mean tenure of nine years in their present positions. Most 
current preparation programs did little to select candidates, were class- 
room bound rather than field oriented, had little relationship with the basic 
disciplines, had few full-time students, and had little money to use in help- 
ing to correct these conditions. 


Some Observations 


From this review of the literature we have gained certain impressions. 


1. The recent emphasis on theory in administration continues. Often the 
theoretical constructs are developed by scholars in the social science dis- 
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ciplines. These formulations, however, are being considered, and at times 
adapted, by students in educational administration. Even practitioners are 
becoming aware of theory development and are indicating some readiness 
to find out what theoretical formulations hold for them. 

2. One problem in theoretical and empirical studies of administration is 
the disposition of different investigators to ascribe different meanings to 
the same terms. For instance, power and authority have different meanings 
when used by Guba (1960) than when used by Hanlon (1961). This prob- 
ably reflects the immaturity of the social sciences, of which the study of 
administration is a part. 

3. There are many theoretical approaches to organizational behavior. 
Historically, these approaches include scientific management, human rela- 
tions, and rational problem solving, if we follow March and Simon (1958). 
Other approaches include bureaucracy and enterprise, anxiety, and social 
systems. There is little evidence that a grand theory of organizational 
behavior is emerging. 

|. There is evidence that the organization-person emphasis, first enun- 
ciated by Barnard in his effectiveness and efficiency concepts, continues to 
be developed. The work of Guba (1960), Carlson (1958), Dimock (1959), 
Chase (1960), and Vroom (1960), among others, had some relationship 
to this basic concept. 

5. Without denying the common elements in administration, there seems 
to be some emphasis on the unique aspects of administration in different 
organizational settings. Argyris (1959) and Willower (1960a) suggested 
that organizations staffed with skilled or professional employees should be 
conceived differently; Etzioni (1959) suggested that line and staff roles 
are almost reversed in professional organizations; and Campbell (1959) 
developed some continuums upon which organizations might be located. 

6. After years of futile effort with the trait approach to administration, 
personal variables, perhaps categorized at a more significant level, are 
being related to administrator behavior. While there are still contradictions 
in the research, Malo (1959) found significant relationships between per- 
sonal variables and promotability in business. Lipham (1960) found that 
many of the same variables are related to judged effectiveness in a school 
system. 

7. The external relationships of organizations appear to be getting addi- 
tional attention. Conceptual work with social systems and policy making 
illustrates this emphasis. Important in this area are the studies of Foskett 
(1960) and Miller (1958), both of which suggest that the generalization 
to other communities of Hunter’s findings on power structure is not ap- 
propriate. 
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CHAPTER II 


Organizational Patterns: State and Federal 


WILLIAM H. ROE 


ry 

I HE OUTSTANDING characteristic of research dealing with the organiza- 
tion and relationships of intermediate, state, and federal educational 
agencies was that it was descriptive. These areas do not easily lend them- 
selves to an experimental or controlled approach; nevertheless, one must 
consider this lack a major weakness of research in this field. 

[In preparing this chapter several sources other than the standard in- 
dexes were useful: the Elementary School Journal’s annual annotated 
bibliography dealing with public-school administration; the annotated 
bibliography, Administration of Higher Education, by Eells and Hollis 
(1960); recent issues of Reporter, a publication of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; and the third edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, edited by Harris (1960). 


Federal Relationships to Education 


Federal relationships to education proliferated over the past three years, 
and so did writings on the subject; unfortunately, most writing only ex- 
plained various governmental proposals or argued for or against federal 
“interference” in education. Norton (1960) reviewed federal activity in 
education. His study is of basic importance to any student as a complete 
description of federal relationships. A similar but simpler review was 
provided by a publication of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education (1960a). 

Willbern (1958) pointed out that over a long period of time the national 
government became stronger in all fields, but that during the past 15 
years this tendency, except in the area of defense, was reversed and activi- 
ties at the state level tended to increase, particularly in education. 

Reports of Congressional hearings were a growing source of basic re- 
search data on federal relationships to education. This documentary data, 
although essentially testimonial and statistical, will be of considerable 
value in the future. The following titles of reports of hearings indicate 
the variety of subject matter involved: “Science and Education for Na- 
tional Defense,” “‘Juvenile Delinquency,” “National Defense Education 
Act of 1958,” “Youth Conservation Corps,” and “Program of General 
University Extension Education.” 


National Policy 


Campbell (1959) explained policy as the “official position of the nation” 
and found statements of policy in Congressional action, decisions of the 
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U.S. Supreme Court, and administrative interpretations. Antecedents to 
certain legislative expressions of policy were singled out by Campbell as 
foundation-supported efforts involving the National Manpower Council, 
the National Merit Scholarship program, the Rockefeller report, and the 
Conant study. He warned that present national policy is obscure and piece- 
meal, and cited evidence that we may be delegating our long-range planning 
to those who give grants and who cannot really be held publicly account- 
able. 

Land (1958) concurred in warning of the lack of unified policy at the 
federal level and pointed out that no single agency could or should account 
for or be responsible for all federal activities in education at present. 

Stoke (1959) and Phenix (1959) debated the issue of educational policy 
as an expression of national necessity. Stoke maintained that the needs 
of the nation were such that federal intervention was vital. Phenix re- 
butted with the claim that national necessity today is “the compulsions 
of knowing the truth and doing the right,” and that federal influence 
was not necessary to accomplish this end. 

Zeitlin (1959) concluded from studying the role of the federal govern- 
ment in the New Deal era that far greater benefits than dangers would 
accrue as a result of increasing the role of the federal government and 
allowing it to provide direction and leadership as well as money to the 
cause of public education. He, too, recommended the clarification of federal 
policy. 

A policy statement by the President’s Science Advisory Committee 
(1960) placed on the federal government the basic responsibility for in- 
suring the quantity and quality of basic research and graduate education 
and urged that the government seek to promote the essential connection 
between the conduct of research and the training of scientists. 

Additional References: Leach (1959); Martorana (1960); Remmlein 
(1959); Russell (1958). 


Higher Education 


The relationship of the federal government to higher education was 
adequately treated in a book edited by Knight (1960). Here six authori- 
ties, in a studiously written report, called on research, existing conditions, 
and experience to report on the present and to predict for the future. 
Blauch (1959) offered a more routine presentation of the activities in 
higher education of the Office of Education. 


National Defense Education Act 


The National Defense Education Act (NDEA), reported on by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
(1960b), became effective after the last issue of the Review dealing with 
the area of administration was written in October 1958. Many thousands of 
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words have since been published on this topic. These articles are replete 
with explanations but devoid of research. Writers have decried certain em- 
phases given by the Act, but none has shown definitively the results of 
such emphases. 

Popp (1960) analyzed the first year of operation in California of Part 
A of Title V of the NDEA. The only major conclusion reached in this 
study was that the program increased counseling services. Eisen (1960) 
reported 10 recommendations by directors of NDEA guidance training 
institutes for improvement of the institutes. One of them encouraged 
continued leadership from the U.S. Office of Education but emphasized 
the need for local autonomy. Another questioned the need for the loyalty 
oath and affidavit. 

Campbell (1959) reported the impact of the NDEA on state depart- 
ments of education and the departments’ efforts to adjust their staff 
organizations to administer various provisions of the Act. He found that 
many state department spokesmen believed the Act to be “helpful to edu- 
cation,” while others displayed misgivings. 

The role of the federal government in desegregation is not covered here 
since it was discussed in two recent issues of the Review (“Human Rela- 
tions in Education,” October 1959, and “The Philosophical and Social 
Framework of Education,” February 1961). 

Additional Reference: Holderman (1960). 


State Relationships 


Over-All Role of State Departments 


The trend over the past three years was toward the clarification of the 
role of the state department of education. Beach and Will’s (1955) basic 
study set the pattern for most of the other studies in this area. 

The three major centers for research on the state’s relationship to 
education were the U.S. Office of Education, state study commissions, and 
university graduate schools. In general, the staff of the U.S. Office of 
Education concentrated on a comparative and descriptive review of the 
activities of the 50 states. These studies were objective and mechanically 
sound, yet the reader looked in vain for analyses which would provide 
some leadership direction. 

Will (1961) presented a theoretical construct of state school adminis- 
tration, likening it to state government, with powers residing in executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches. He reported that 22 states employed a 
state board of education, whose functions were chiefly legislative, and an 
appointed chief state school officer, who together with his staff functioned 
as the executive arm. Judicial functions were performed by the chief 
school officer on technical matters and by the state board on civil matters. 

Statutory law as it applied to the schools of the state was analyzed in 
three studies. Hearn (1959) noted a trend toward less specific educational 
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legislation in Tennessee since 1945, and pointed to the influence of the 
governor and state board in promoting school legislation. The effect of 
court decisions on education has been presented in a number of studies, 
the best of which are Posey’s (1960) study of Alabama and Lee’s (1960) 
study of Arkansas. Hamilton and Mort (1959) presented the best summary 
of the legal basis of state and federal governments’ relationships to educa- 
tion. 

A rash of histories of various state departments of education, state 
boards, and chief state school officers appeared in the doctoral theses. Of 
particular interest were Garofalo’s (1958) description of the beginning 
operations of the Ohio State Board of Education as the state consolidated 
its boards into one election board which appointed the state superintendent 
and Apgar’s (1958) treatment of the growth of the office of state super- 
intendent. 

That states were looking at themselves critically was revealed by the 
growing number of published state studies of education. No less than 15 
of the 50 states published reports on some phase of the organization, role, 
or function of education within the state. The Kansas Legislative Council 
(1960) report and the Maryland Self-Survey Commission (1959) report 
were typical. 

Ruff (1959) emphasized the expanding services of state departments 
of education in the improvement of education in Nebraska. Expanding 
services and greater centralization of effort also were revealed in Penn- 
sylvania by McCoy (1959), in North Carolina by Prince (1959), and 
in Alabama by Thomason (1959). Cursory reading might indicate a 
growing loss of local control; however, proper analysis reveals that growth 
was in the area of state leadership and service as indicated by Hawk 
(1959) and Grieder, Pierce, and Rosenstengel (1961). 

The study by Rich (1960) corroborated this trend. His survey revealed 
less emphasis on inspection by state departments of education and more 
on improvement through co-operative action by state and local authorities. 
Frederick’s (1958) study on certification also showed less rigid state 
control. 

Wimpey (1958) attempted to analyze and determine the proper role 
of the state department of education through the appraisal of state services 
by 96 selected school officials. Although the sample was limited to Georgia 
and the appraisal techniques were questionable, the study revealed two 
things: (a) Local school officials were looking for many more services 
than they received. (b) There was a wide variation in staff time devoted 
to educational services. Hopkins (1956) reported similar findings. 

Additional References: Erickson (1960); Roberts (1960). 


Curriculum and Instruction 


Fuller (1960) named emphasis on improvement of the instructional 
program as the most vital trend in state school administration. Crewson 
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(1958) studied the New York State Education Department’s move from 
fragmented concepts of supervision to a more generalized instructional 
leadership. He emphasized the reorientation in department outlook that 
this change required. 

Cummings and Mackintosh (1958) pointed to the development of cur- 
riculum guides as opposed to required state courses of study as an example 
of leadership. They also noted the greater freedom and flexibility allowed 
local units in selecting textbooks. F. W. Turner (1959) reported that 
Florida was one of only two states remaining in which textbook selection 
was a state rather than local function. 

The space race had its effect on research. State departments of educa- 
tion became more conscious of the academics. Knapp (1959), in noting 
that the Ohio State Department of Education was particularly influential 
in curriculum change, showed that the curriculum movement emphasized 
a more rigid academic program. The trend was to increase requirements 
in English, mathematics, and science; to make available more elective 
courses in languages; and, according to Martin (1960), to increase super- 
visory activities in the fields of science and mathematics at the state level. 

Mahar (1960) noted that state responsibilities for school libraries were 
intensified, supervisory personnel were increased, and services were 
strengthened. Umbeck (1960) reported that state legislation in regard to 
school attendance was tightened. 

Wimpy (1958) reported that in Georgia there still was an imbalance 
in total staff services at the state level, with vocational education and 
physical education maintaining favored positions. Porter (1960) found 
that provisions in Connecticut for the instruction of atypical children were 
equivalent to those in most states, but he nevertheless recommended greater 
leadership in discovering and helping such children. 

Additional References: Divine (1960); Hurd (1960); Simches and 


Cicenia (1958). 


Private Schools 


Official relationships between the state and nonpublic schools were found 
by several writers to have their basis in the corporation laws of the state 
rather than in explicit provisions. 

Beach and Will’s (1958) study, made in co-operation with the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, was basic in this area. It included a com- 
pilation of the legal provisions which determine the responsibility of state 
departments of education for nonpublic schools. Will’s (1958) investiga- 
tion chiefly concerned elementary and secondary schools and comple- 
mented the Beach and Will study. Klinger (1958) found laws pertaining 
to private business schools in only 11 states, with administrative respon- 
sibility divided between the state board of education and the state super- 
intendent. Gacek (1958) found that approximately half the states had 
general legislation controlling the establishment of private junior colleges. 
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Colvert (1960a), in a survey of 136 private junior colleges, discovered 
that most state controls related to teaching certificates and courses in 
government and history. Administrators of these institutions felt the good 
features of these controls outweighed the bad ones. 

Additional Reference: Leslie (1960). 


Higher Education 


Studies of the relationships of the state and higher education increased 
because of strengthened leadership in the U.S. Office of Education and 
state departments of education. 

Martorana and Hollis (1960) presented a factual state-by-state descrip- 
tion of how higher education is governed. They identified 209 state boards 
concerned with higher education and 748 public higher institution units 
for which these boards were responsible. Like Glenny (1960), they ad- 
vocated greater co-ordination among the state institutions, although not 
at the sacrifice of freedom, autonomy, and initiative. The growth in single 
state-wide boards for higher education appeared to be a developing trend. 

Skaggs (1959) discussed this trend toward greater centralization of 
control over higher education in terms of re-evaluation and consequent 
limiting of local control. Colvert (1960a, b), investigating the extent of 
external controls on public and private junior colleges, found that control 
usually was minimal and that the administrators of these colleges con- 
sidered it helpful. 

Along with the increased interest in higher education came a noticeable 
increase in related legislation. Hollis, Land, and Martorana (1960) re- 
ported that more than 1000 items of such legislation were either enacted 
or considered by the states from July 1, 1958, to December 31, 1959. 
Major emphasis was on such items as personnel, institutional growth, 
physical facilities, student finances, and appropriations. 

Martorana and Hollis (1960) further emphasized the increase in state- 
wide concern for higher education by identifying for the years 1956-60 
a total of 153 state-wide and interinstitutional studies of higher education. 

Criteria for the establishment of two-year colleges were studied by 
Morrison and Martorana (1960). Potential enrollment, financial support, 
community interest, and unmet student needs were noted as most important 
by junior-college administrators. Morrison and Martorana (1958) had 
previously revealed the intense interest in the two-year college by their 
annotated list of studies. 

In their study of patterns of organization and support of community 
colleges, Martorana and Morrison (1959) discovered growing state con- 
cern but still a tendency toward local and county control. White (1959) 
attempted to determine whether the county or local junior-college organi- 
zation best met the educational needs of the citizens of Dallas County, 
Texas. Factors which would be common to many areas slightly favored 
the county-operated junior college. 
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Additional References: Brannan (1960); Brunner (1960); Pence 
(1960). 


Relationships of Intermediate Administrative Units 


Interest in the changing intermediate unit continued to grow and found 
expression chiefly in doctoral dissertations. Ellison (1959) investigated 
four counties in Nebraska and recommended their formation into two 
administrative units. G. E. Turner (1959) proposed creation of larger- 
than-county intermediate units throughout Nebraska. Adams (1960) 
planned a division of Oklahoma into 18 intermediate units, each including 
from three to seven counties. These proposals appeared to be well designed; 
however, none proved that services could not be provided under existing 
units, nor did they clarify whether the intermediate unit should be oriented 
to the local or state structure. 

Anderson (1959) analyzed the current status of the county as an inter- 
mediate unit in Nebraska and made proposals for increasing the usability 
of the unit as it now exists. The work of the county board of education 
in California was appraised by Clowes (1960); he found evidence of a 
lack of policy-making action and emphasis on the performance of many 
routine functions. Three other studies of different California counties 
found, on the contrary, that county boards and superintendents played a 
vital and influential role in the development of a strong administrative 
unit (Crow, 1959; Snider, 1959; Stump, 1959). 

Additional work on the intermediate unit is needed. Implications 
were that this was essentially a local rather than a state instrumentality; 
yet there was no clarifying research. While there were areas in the nation 
where the county unit provided services and leadership, there was no 
known comprehensive evaluative study described in print. 

Additional References: Godfrey (1961); Gregg (1960); Hamilton 
(1958); Munshaw (1958). 


Summary 


Several trends were noted in the organizational patterns of state, national, 
and intermediate administration of education. The federal government 
increased its contact activities yet lacked clear-cut policies. State units 
emphasized consultation and service and de-emphasized inspection. The 
efficiency of local school districts was questioned, and proposals were 
made for organization of larger intermediate units. 

Studies reviewed here were essentially descriptions and surveys. Ordi- 
narily this would indicate basic preparation for more profound research 
of an experimental and controlled variety. Unhappily, no trend in this 
direction was observed. 

Little use was made of dissertation research. It was discouraging to 
find that perhaps one or two doctoral theses in a hundred were reported 
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in any source other than Dissertation Abstracts or expanded into more 
comprehensive studies. 
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CHAPTER III 


Organizational Patterns: Local School Districts 


BURTON W. KREITLOW 


Aurnot GH there are district organization problems in cities, reorganiza- 
tion is currently primarily a rural phenomenon; thus city reorganization 
is given little emphasis in this chapter. This chapter reviews research on 
the nature of local district organization, trends in reorganization, factors 
affecting reorganization, and the effects of reorganization. There was more 
variety in research in these areas in the last three years than in any prior 
reporting period. 


Organization of Local School Units 
Local Administrative Units 


Changes in school districts were charted in significant national surveys 
by both the National Education Association (NEA) and the U.S. Office 
of Education. Gaumnitz (1959) used a carefully worked out survey method 
to obtain statistics on rural schools. One of the most important statistics 
gathered was the number of local administrative units. The base of identifi- 
cation was the rural county. Counties were stratified first on the basis of 
criteria developed from the 1950 census and next on the basis of percent 
of rural residence. The American Association of School Administrators 
(1958) enumerated types of local administrative units, noting the history 
of their development, variations in their financial abilities, and certain 
of the legal classifications and designations which one finds in the litera- 
ture. 

A number of reports were produced in Midwestern states, where school 
reorganization was the most critical. McGhehey (1958) summarized the 
trends in Indiana from 1932 to 1957 and compared them with trends 
in other Midwestern states. Barr and others (1959) gathered detailed 
information on all of the consolidated school corporations in Indiana and 
reported their status as of August 1959. Domian and Keller (1960) re- 
ported to the Kansas Legislative Council on elementary and secondary 
schools in Kansas, stressing number, evaluation, population, tax levy, size, 
expenditure, socioeconomic level, and growth patterns in the state. They 
summarized the findings and opinions of citizens school committees in 
105 counties and made specific recommendations for school size, finance, 
and type of district. They recommended large-scale reorganization with 
minimums of 1200 pupils. 

Noble and Dawson (1961) prepared a most helpful summary of back- 
ground data relating to rural organization, which included factual data 
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on rural education and relationships to social and economic backgrounds. 
Keppel (1960) reported on the reform movement in rural education prior 
to 1914. Her historical study discussed the early ideas of rural leaders 
whose major efforts were toward curriculum improvement but whose ideas 
were later used as a base for better organization of districts. 

Additional References: Barr (1958); National Education Association, 
Research Division (1960b, 1961); Purdue University (1959); Summers 
(1958); Wright (1960). 


Local Attendance Units 


The most significant studies relating to local attendance units came 
out of the Catskill Area Project in Small School Design (1959a, b, 1960, 
1961). In this project 25 school districts in New York’s upper Catskill 
Mountains region worked together on a number of programs, each in- 
volving small numbers of students in any one school. The districts included 
from 219 to 1100 students. Each school decided whether or not it would 
share services. The program emphasized the provision of expanded oppor- 
tunities. The first of these publications (1959a) reported the internal 
organization in schools serving small groups, developments in the direction 
of multiple classes under a single teacher, the use of school aids and visual 
materials, and shared services for talented youth. The second report 
(1959b) described in detail what school aids accomplished. The third 
report (1960) described shared services among small local administrative 
units. The fourth, a report on multiple classes (1961), described the needs 
which they met and how certain space problems were resolved. 

Additional References: Conant (1959); McLure and Miller (1960). 


Trends in School-District Organization 


Small Rural School Districts 


The U.S. Office of Education, through its comprehensive statistical re- 
ports on the state school systems and local districts, continued to provide 
much of the basic data in this field. The survey procedure for rural 
county school systems was revised to coincide more realistically with 
that of city school systems. The indexes of educational conditions identified 
in these reports consisted chiefly of averages, ratios, and percentages; and, 
as is recognized in the report, these statistics may have hidden many 
significant facts. Utilizing these statistical studies, Roesch (1959a) identi- 
fied trends and research problems relating to school-district organization. 

Several studies charted the number of rural districts and the impact 
of reorganization on this number. Gaumnitz (1958) reported on data 
gathered directly from superintendents of schools in counties selected to 
fit the criteria of ruralness mentioned earlier. The 101 counties he identified 
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as most rural met these two basic tests: they were 100 percent rural 
according to census reports, and 59 percent or more of the total population 
lived on farms. He pointed out that 78 of the 101 extremely rural counties 
were located in the Southern and Plains states and that the 101 selected 
s contained 32,778 school districts. The U.S. Department of Com- 
(1960) reported 42,429 school systems in 1960, a decrease of 20 
a two-year period. It was concluded that reorganization laws 
annexation and consolidation had led since 1942 to a decline 

thirds in numbers of school districts. 
(1959), repo »rting on a comparison of two major types of school- 
inization, indicated that the enlarged county-unit type of school 
¢ in number and spreading to more states. Dawson and 
immarized data from public documents to show that the 
of districts employing nine or fewer teachers was declining sharply 
number of districts employing 40 or more teachers was gradually 
increasing. Dawson (1958) enumerated the three most inescapable reasons 
for district reorganization as teacher shortage, small-district financial prob- 

lems, and inadequate curriculum. 

Phe concern of the Midwestern states with trends in district organization 
resulted in excellent summaries by Barr and others (1959), Huys (1959), 
the Missouri State Department of Education (1960), and Shultz (1961). 

Additional References: Foster (1960); Gaumnitz (1959, 1960); Iwa- 
moto (1960); National Education Association (1959); Orr (1958); 
Shultz (1961); Sumption (1959). 


Large Metropolitan School Districts 


Zimmer (1961) reported on a study of 12 secondary-school districts in 
the suburban area of Flint, Michigan, comparing enrollment, facilities, 
buildings, valuation, tax levy, teacher preparation, and special services with 
those of the Flint metropolitan system. He concluded that there was urgent 
need to unify many of these suburban districts and that resistance to doing 
so was as great as that traditionally ascribed to rural communities. More 
such studies of metropolitan areas are needed. 


Factors Affecting School-District Organization 


School-district reorganization is directly affected by financial, political, 
legal, and sociological factors. Research in these areas has been limited, but 
that of the past three years gave more information of practical value than 
was previously available. 


Financial Factors 


An American Association of School Administrators (1958) publication 
devoted an entire chapter to school finzace policies as they related to school- 
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district reorganization. The different kinds of state aid and their influence 
were noted, and earlier research related to finance was summarized. Finan- 
cial efficiency was clearly associated with the larger district organization, 
but it was pointed out that small districts in rich agricultural areas with few 
children to support had tax advantages which negated educational reasons 
for reorganization. It was concluded that certain financial advantages of 
reorganization—economical administration, equitable distribution of reve- 
nues, and equalized local tax burdens—are important factors. 

Chisholm (1959) reported that some finance plans had negative influ- 
ence on district reorganization. His study summarized the results of other 
studies and analyzed 13 state finance plans. His major conclusion was that, 
in general, existing school finance programs did more to retard reorganiza- 
tion than to encourage it. 

A study of costs of rural high schools in Kansas was reported by Wright 
and Pine (1961). The analysis was limited to costs of instruction and plant 
operation in rural high schools in central Kansas for 1956 and 1957. The 
detailed cost studies were related specifically to breadth of curriculum 
offerings, teacher-pupil ratio, and district valuation. This report verified 
the inverse relationship between size of school and cost per pupil, and 
demonstrated the direct relationship between reorganization and greater 
educational opportunities at lower cost per pupil. 


Political and Legal Factors 


Roesch (1959b) summarized administrative and specialized service 
staffing in local school districts. Barr and others (1959) reported exten- 
sively on the legal aspects of school-district reorganization in Indiana, sum- 
marizing both the legislation and the various legal tests of such laws. They 
concluded that no single piece of legislation would be likely to solve the 
organization problems in Indiana. Swalls (1958) reported on the two 
popular laws in Indiana which accounted for 90 percent of its reorgani- 
zation. 


Additional Reference: Barr (1960). 


Sociological Factors 


Bunger (1960) studied variables pertaining to size of high school and 
rural-urban character as they related to academic success in college. An 
interesting use of the Guttman scalogram formula was the development of 
a scale yielding a continuum from rural to urban communities. Craver 
(1959) reported different methods of delineating the boundary lines of the 
sociological secondary-trade community in a broad-scale, large-area school- 
district reorganization program. He used the fringe survey method, the 
formula method, the trade-center interview method, and the pupil-ques- 
tionnaire method. He concluded that the basic considerations inherent in 
Colonial school-district organization are also essential today: sociological 
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factors, the cohesive self-sufficient community, the curriculum and school 
services, the accessibility of the school, an equitable tax base, and the 
economy of human and economic resources. He concluded that the fringe- 
area survey method was the most reliable for locating sociological trade- 
area boundary lines. Gee (1960) reported that the farm population still 
lagged significantly behind the nonfarm population in educational achieve- 
ment. 

Two comprehensive general studies on resistance to or acceptance of 
school-district reorganization were completed. Blikre (1960) identified 
positive and negative factors related to successful and unsuccessful reorgani- 
zation proposals in North Dakota. Sayres (1960) used ingenious means of 
idertifying recurring reasons for resistance to centralization in New York. 
He studied the observations, the documents, and the interview records of 
the New York State Education Department between 1950 and 1958, and 
investigated the entire population of 100 communities where centralization 
campaigns had occurred during that period. The three individual factors 
most related to resistance were concern with increased cost, prospective 
loss of control, and pupil transportation. A summary of his 10 findings 
reveals that financial reasons appeared in the records 76 times; political 
and legal reasons, 93 times; and sociological reasons, 176 times. He 
reported a +.72 correlation between the number of reasons against reor- 
ganization identified in the community and the number of “no” votes on 
bond issues for buildings. 

Additional References: Lindstrom (1958); National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Division (1960a). 


Effects of School-District Organization 


The most comprehensive research reported was that by Kreitlow (1961), 
who began a longitudinal study in 1949 with the objective of determining 
what actually happened after reorganization took place. This chapter in- 
cludes a number of references to publications by co-workers on this project. 
Of special note is the availability of four filmed reports of this research 
(School District Reorganization, 1961a, b, c, d). The design of the study, 
first reported in 1952, was by Kreitlow (1959b). It concerned children 
who in 1949 were in the first grade in five newly reorganized school dis- 
tricts and in five matched control communities. The effects of reorganiza- 
tion in terms of educational opportunities, achievement, cost, and social 
impact were measured at first, sixth, ninth, and twelfth grade and five 
years after graduation from high school. 


Educational Opportunities 


The Minnesota Education Association (1960) reported on the limited 
instructional programs of small high schools. This study, by a Committee 
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on the Intermediate Unit of School Administration, revealed that in spite 
of extensive reorganization of school districts in Minnesota the schools were 
still too small to render complete service when tested against minimum 
criteria. The Indiana School Boards Association (1960) used a technique 
which provided a comprehensive check list of course offerings, making it 
possible to readily check curriculum opportunities, and a second check list 
to measure quality. Barr and others (1959) carefully reviewed previous 
reorganization studies of educational opportunities and related the findings 
to the disadvantages of the small township high school in Indiana. Pound 
and Young (1958) reviewed studies published befc.e 1956 and concluded 
that increased educational opportunities did result from reorganized school 
districts. 

Tracy (1958) reported on the effects of reorganization in Jefferson 
County, Colorado, where 42 districts were formed into one. The situation 
in 1956-57 was compared with that in 1947-48. Conclusions definitely 
credited reorganization with fine results in increasing opportunity during 
this period, but their validity was abrogated by the rapid growth of popu- 
lation in the area. The study did not use a control. Barrett (1959) reported 
the advantages from the multiple-teacher departments which developed as 
a result of school consolidation. Kreitlow (1959), in a study that utilized 
nonreorganized communities as controls, reported that the opportunities for 
pupils at first-grade and sixth-grade levels were greater in reorganized than 
in nonreorganized school districts. Kreitlow (1961) reported similar find- 
ings at the ninth-grade level. 

Additional Reference: Green (1959). 


Academic Achievement 


Hieronymus (1960) made use of the Jowa Basic Skills Testing Program, 
which was given to all students in Iowa public schools in cities of 10,000 
population or under. He studied tests given in 1948 in 1005 school systems 
to 71,000 sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade students, dividing the schools 
into six classifications on the basis of adequacy of school district. He found 
the greatest difference in achievement generally between schools with 
multiple-grade teacher load and single-grade load. The data were very 
convincing that a single-grade teacher load was conducive to high achieve- 
ment in the basic skills. He reported little difference between schools with 
full, partial, and no departmentalization. The findings agreed with previous 
research. 

These findings coincided with those of Feldt (1960), who showed ad- 
vantages at both the ninth grade and the twelfth grade for youngsters in 
high schools of 200 or more students. In addition to 1959 data, test results 
for large and small schools between 1948 and 1955 showed similar results. 
Feldt’s implications were clear: the pupil in lowa who received his elemen- 
tary education in a rural school and his secondary education in a small high 
school of 100 or fewer students was in double jeopardy. He suggested, 
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moreover, that during the high-school years the extent of the pupil’s dis- 
advantages would be likely to increase, but his study did not test this 
hypothesis. It is one that should be tested. 

Bunger (1960) reported achievement of college freshmen from different 
size high schools and related college achievement to number of high-school 
courses offered. Basically, this study was not of students but of school-com- 
munity backgrounds, and not of a one-to-one relationship between back- 
grounds and test scores, but of backgrounds in relation to test scores as 
predictors of probationary status at the university. The methodology and 
statistical procedures were developed in a sophisticated fashion and the 
models were clearly presented. Lathrop (1960) also studied college achieve- 
ment, reporting on academic grades of students in Iowa State College in 
relation to size of high school and courses offered in the high school. He 
found positive relationship between size of high school and academic grades 
in the first year of college but not much relationship thereafter. 

Kreitlow (1959), and School District Reorganization (1961a, b, c, d) 
reported that the academic achievement of boys and girls in reorganized 
districts was superior to that in nonreorganized districts. The results showed 
that academic achievement in first grade was greater in nonreorganized 
districts. By sixth grade the pattern was reversed; out of 22 measures of 
achievement both boys and girls in reorganized districts were ahead on 21 
measures. A number of these were statistically significant. In ninth grade 
the results again favored those in reorganized districts. 


Vincent (1961) reported on a rationale for analysis of a school system 
and developed a 14-criteria profile to rate quality of program. 


Social and Personal Behavior 


Two studies indicated a developing interest in this area. Rice (1958) 
reported a comparative study of 332 students attending one reorganized 
high school and 472 students attending five small township high schools. 
All of the schools were in the same county. A comparison of mean scores 
on the SRA Youth Inventory by a t-test yielded mixed results, the null hy- 
pothesis being accepted, but the potential error in comparing students in 
one large school with students in five small schools is such that the 
results are somewhat inconclusive. A second study, by Dowling (1959), 
measured personal and social behavior of sixth-grade children by revised 
sections of the California Test of Personality. Children represented ex- 
perimental and control communities which were matched on such criteria 
as total population, wealth, size of community, nearness to cities, and 
number of students enrolled. It was Dowling’s intent to report factors 
which would be followed up with the same youngsters at ninth and 
twelfth grade. At the sixth-grade level he found no differences between 
the girls in the reorganized and nonreorganized communities, but re- 
ported that in using analysis of covariance to control related factors, dif- 
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ferences on Sense of Personal Worth were at the .05 level of significance 
in favor of boys in nonreorganized districts. 
The studies by Rice and Dowling have touched new territory on the 
effects of school-district organization and should be continued. 
Additional Reference: Kreitlow (1959). 


Finance 


Freudenthal (1959) reported that if all of California’s school districts 
were unified, 3 percent of the cost of the foundation program would be 
shifted from state funds to local funds. 

Kreitlow (1961) and School District Reorganization (196la) reported 
that the actual cost of instruction per year for elementary pupils in five 
pairs of communities was $12 more per child in the reorganized districts, 
and that the greatest gain in pupil achievement was in the larger reor- 
ganized districts. Bragg (1960) attempted to determine size-cost-achieve- 
ment relationships among 39 school districts reorganized in Wisconsin 
between 1948 and 1951. He used cost and size data from annual school 
reports and achievement data from ninth-grade Sequential Tests of Edu- 
cation Progress. He reported no consistent relationships. He believed 
there was too little variation among his size-cost-achievement factors to 
enable him to identify any significant pattern of relationships. 

Additional References: Fitzwater (1958); Johns and Morphet (1960) ; 
Kreitlow (1961); Norton (1959). 


The Community 


Carpenter (1960) attempted to identify criteria for deciding when a 
school district is large enough to support a junior or community college. 
His criteria were tested by research. 

Rose (1958) reported on a noncontrolled analysis of Goshen, Arkansas, 
after it consolidated with Fayetteville and organized a rural community 
improvement organization. He concluded that this organization replaced 
the school as the center of activity in the community. Kreitlow (1961) 
and School District Reorganization (196la) tested a hypothesis long 
accepted in reorganization circles: that when a community reorganized 
its open-country elementary schools, the farmers’ ties to the village cen- 
ter increased for social and economic services. In a survey of parents 
when their children were in the first grade and of the same parents when 
the children were in the sixth grade, he found a slight increase in con- 
tacts with the village center in the reorganized communities, but also 
found an equivalent increase in these ties in the nonreorganized com- 
munities. 
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Administration 


There was very little research on the effects of reorganization on ad- 
ministration. Farr (1958) reported a case study of the attempts of a 
citizens’ council to implement district reorganization. Crawford (1958) 
identified some of the administrative problems encountered in reorganized 
districts. 

Additional Reference: Cooper, Dawson, and Isenberg (1960). 


Critique 
Summary 


It is obvious from the research on school-district reorganization that 
the general theory which supported reorganization as a basis of improv- 
ing opportunities was upheld in practice. There was an increasing amount 
of evidence that pupil achievement was aided by reorganization. This 
was adequately proved at the elementary grade levels but not so com- 
pletely at high-school levels. It also was reasonably clear that reorganized 
school districts provided equal opportunities at lower cost; but reorgani- 
zation for the purpose of increasing opportunities and achievement often 
cost the taxpayer more, either through local property taxes or through 
sources outside the local community. 


Needed Research 


Roesch (1959a) identified 11 criteria by which to evaluate effectiveness 
of reorganization. His major suggestion, the need for a lengthened period 
of observation to study reorganizations, was met by the Kreitlow study. 
His other major concern was adequate consideration of the socioeconomic 
impact of reorganization on the school and community. This aspect of 
reorganization has not been adequately researched in any of the studies 
thus far reported, although aspects of it are found in a number of studies 
noted in this chapter; it needs vigorous pursuit. 

Barker’s current research at the University of Kansas suggested that 
further research was needed on the transfer of benefits from one size 
educational community to another. Study behavior, participation of stu- 
dents in school and community activities, teacher-pupil relationships, and 
pupil-attendance all merited comparison among reorganized districts and 
between reorganized and nonreorganized districts. 

The Bragg (1960) study indicated the need for considerable refinement 
in investigating cost-size-achievement relationships. The study of personal 
and social behavior appears to be a significant area for research, par- 
ticularly in view of the findings of Dowling (1959). Transportation, a 
typical problem of reorganized school districts, has not been given ade- 
quate attention by researchers and needs to be considered in the future. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Staff Utilization, Development, and Evaluatidn 


D. RICHARD WYNN and RICHARD W. DE REMER 


Recent research on teacher morale, administrator-staff relations, and the 
evaluation of teacher effectiveness has been characterized by increasing use 
of systematic theoretical models and research methodology drawn from 
basic sociopsychological concepts. Unfortunately, this trend has not been 
evident in much of the research on staff utilization. Efforts which have too 
often taken the form of demonstrations and promotions have been reported 
soberly as research. Few of the projects on staff utilization have embodied 
the basic rationale, research design, and techniques of evaluation that yield 
convincing evidence. Research on staff utilization, development, and evalua- 
tion was selected and reviewed in this chapter only as it related to ad- 
ministration at the local level. 


Staff Utilization 


Despite complaints that educators have been excessively concerned 
with teaching methods, abundant support has been given in recent years to 
innovations in this area. Most of the innovations have not faced squarely 
the basic philosophic question of whether the chief objective of teaching is 
academic achievement only or the full development of the whole learner. 
To do so would clarify the assumptions on which many of the new ventures 
depend and place in proper context the evidence they yield. Unless one is 
willing to assume that teaching consists almost entirely of imparting in- 
formation, much of the present evidence must be regarded as incomplete. 


Team Teaching 


The term “team teaching” was applied loosely to a wide variety of col- 
laborative activity in teaching. Ohm (1961) suggested the basic rationale 
for team teaching that is missing from most of the empirical studies. Ohm 
(1961) and Cunningham (1960) set forth classifications of team teaching 
models. Anderson (1961) warned that regardless of the pattern of organ- 
ization adopted the basic problem of instruction remains to be solved. 
Anderson (1960) compiled an extensive annotated bibliography on team 
teaching. 

Much of the innovative team teaching was done in a project on the utili- 
zation of the staff in the secondary school, which was reported by Trump 
(1959). Among longer established, more carefully developed, and more 
fully reported projects were those by Bissex (1960) ; Johnson, Lobb, and 
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Swenson (1960); Lambert (1960); Nesbitt and Johnson (1960); and 
the New England School Development Council (1960). One or more 
of these writers reported that the following advantages were claimed 
for team teaching with respect to staff utilization: (a) capitalization 
on teacher strengths and wider influence of good teachers, (b) release 
of staff time for better preparation and planning, (c) promotion of in- 
service development of staff, (d) stimulation of co-operation among teach- 
ers, (e) promotion of higher salaries and status for teachers, and (f) im- 
provement of faculty morale. Ohm (1961) questioned whether the increased 
effort required to control and co-ordinate the variables introduced by team 
teaching is worth whatever effects these variables have on student achieve- 
ment. He cited the possible deleterious effects of disturbance of the power, 
status, and authority relations of the school; the shifting of articulation 
and co-ordination of functions from the principal to the teaching teams; 
and the resultant changes in the reward, communication, and motivation 
systems of the school. 

There was insufficient evidence on the crucial question of whether the 
subdivision of the teaching function into specialized parts assigned to in- 
dividual members of the instructional team is a more productive use of 
teaching time and talent than the traditional unity of the teaching function 
as manifest in the single teacher-classroom unit. As Hoppock (1961) 
pointed out, these innovations, with their focus on the form rather than 
the substance of teaching, may divert us from coming to grips with the 
hard task of improving teaching in its broadest sense. Cunningham (1960), 
after reviewing the literature on team teaching, concluded that the move- 
ment had all the earmarks of a fad. 





Subprofessional and Paraprofessional Personnel 


Teacher aides and other types of assistants were used, often in connection 
with team teaching and sometimes as a hedge against increases in class 
size, to relieve teachers of nonprofessional or semiprofessional tasks. The 
most ambitious experiment with teacher aides began in Bay City, Michigan, 
schools in 1951 and was extended to include teacher aides in 226 class- 
rooms in 45 school districts. The final report of the project, published by 
Central Michigan University, Department of Special Studies (1960), cited 
these conclusions: (a) feachers with aides spent more time on instructional 
activities. (b) It was sometimes impossible to distinguish clearly between 
teaching and nontzaching duties. (c) There were no noticeable changes in 
teaching methods. (d) There was little objective evidence bearing on the 
quality of instruction in classrooms with teacher aides as opposed to those 
without. (e) Teacher aides facilitated better deployment of teachers and 
experimentation with staffing. (f) Teacher aide practices had little effect 
on over-all costs of instruction. (g) Many teacher aides were potential re- 
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cruits for teaching. The report recommended consideration of teacher aides 
when conditions make normal class size impossible. 


Television and Other Mass Media of Instruction 


Most of the evidence concerning the effect of television, films, and re- 
cordings on staff utilization is subjective. Although television once was 
hailed as a means of reducing substantially the number of teaching posi- 
tions at no loss in quality of instruction, there was little reliable research 
evidence to indicate that this is either possible or desirable. Reports by the 
Ford Foundation (1959, 1961) and the issue of Nation’s Schools edited by 
Wittich (1961), however, suggested that these media of instruction could 
create a substantially different and potentially more effective role for the 
teacher in the total instructional process. By facilitating variations in class 
size and scheduling, these media permitted teachers more time for pre- 
paring lessons, working with individual students, counseling, correcting 
papers, and providing special services not previously possible. 


Autoinstructional Devices 


Teaching machines and other autoinstructional devices, only recently 
moved from the laboratory to the testing phase in public schools, now are 
being developed rapidly—too rapidly, in the minds of many. Lumsdaine 
and Glaser (1960) compiled a comprehensive source book and annotated 
bibliography relating to teaching machines and programed learning. Finn 
(1960) established a useful classification of such devices. Although these 
devices have not yet brought about widespread changes in staff utilization, 
it is possible to foresee some of the more probable consequences typified 
by Blyth’s (1960) findings from his experiment in a college class in logic: 
(a) saving in time required for presentation of content, diagnosis of 
specific learning difficulties, checking routine assignments, and so on, and 
(b) utilization of this released time for presentation of additional or en- 
riched content and for work with individual students and small groups. 


Relief from Noninstructional Duties 


Dombrow (1960) demonstrated that a school staff could be used more 
effectively when relieved of certain noninstructional tasks by automatic 
data-processing machinery. Brown (1960) discovered that teachers and 
administrators ascribed a greater variety of noninstructional duties to 
teaching than did lay people. Roberts (1960), in a study of a single school 
system, suggested that the problem of preoccupation with noninstructional 
duties may be exaggerated, and that it is difficult to separate such duties, 
organizationally and staffwise, from classroom teaching functions. Sunder- 
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man (1960) found few schools providing adequate facilities for teachers’ 
noninstructional tasks. 


Staffing Adequacy 


Landerholm (1960) found that the most adaptable school systems, as 
measured by Mort and others’ instrument, The Growing Edge, had an 
average numerical staffing adequacy index of 68 professionals per 1000 
pupil units; employed 18 professional specialists per 1000 pupil units; and 
kept class size smaller than did less adaptable schools. Vincent, McKenna, 
and Swanson (1960) examined the relationship between numerical staffing 
adequacy and adaptability in 132 school systems and concluded that the 
larger classes should be instituted only, if at all, as a tactic for paying higher 
salaries to obtain better teachers. Wynn (1958) developed guides and 
standards for staffing adequacy from the judgment of administrators, 
supervisors, specialists, and teachers in 12 suburban school systems. 

Certain conclusions concerning experience with the new patterns of staff 
utilization could be reached with some confidence: (a) The evidence was 
sufficiently encouraging to justify further experimentation. (b) Although 
most experiments did not result in any over-all saving of professional time 
or money (as was once predicted and sought), a substantial amount of 
time was reallotted among tasks. (c) There was little doubt that the role 
of the teacher would change significantly if the new technology were widely 
used. Although it was still too early to forecast confidently the exact 
nature of these changes, images of the future were depicted by Trump 
(1959) and Ramo (1960). Many writers saw in the new patterns of staff 
utilization greater opportunity for performance, advancement, status, and 
reward for the teacher through liberation from pedestrian tasks. Per- 
haps the most fateful possibility inherent in the new technology was that 
the television director, the motion picture editor, and the teaching machine 
manufacturer might pre-empt the curriculum-building function of the 
teacher more than the textbook author ever did. 

The most immediate needs for future staff utilization studies included 
the following: (a) clarification of the goals of education and teaching as 
seen by the investigators, (b) more careful study of the effects of the in- 
novations on the planned use of faculty time, (c) greater attention to the 
substance as well as the form or method of teaching, (d) more rigorous 
research designs and less cavalier promotion and prediction, and (e) con- 
trol of experimentation and development of the new technology by edu- 
cators, psychologists, and others qualified for the task. 

Additional References: Gibson (1960); Hagerstown Board of Educa- 
tion (1959) ; Howell, Burns, and Hill (1958) ; National Education Associa- 
tion, Research Division (1959); National Education Association, Research 
Division and American Association of School Administrators (1960) ; 
Noall and Wilson (1960); Turney (1959). 
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Staff Development 


Recruitment and Selection 


Previously reported research and practice revealed that few school sys- 
tems operated well-defined programs of recruitment, selection, and appoint- 
ment; school districts continued to rely on chance and a limited market 
area for the procurement of teachers. Although more research is needed 
to determine the most effective recruitment and selection practices, such 
research is not likely to be too fruitful until more is known about predicting 
teacher efficiency. 


Orientation 


Alford (1958), Davis (1959), Livingston (1957), Walters (1958), and 
others showed that most teachers who left the profession did so within 
two to five years. Cooley (1958) discovered that teachers wanted good 
orientation programs but that boards of education were reluctant to estab- 
lish and finance them. Winger (1959) found that most orientation programs 
focused primarily on minor administrative duties of teachers and were 
seldom related to inservice development. Hudson (1959) discovered that 
teachers were interested chiefly in problems involving human relations in 
the classroom. Ball (1960) concluded that informal group discussion of 
problems was an excellent technique to help beginning teachers understand 
and control classroom behavior of students. Orientation programs which 
provided material of immediate classroom utility appeared to be needed 
widely. 


Inservice Development 


The need for improving local inservice programs was substantiated by 
several studies. Whitmore (1960) concluded that few school districts with 
populations up to 50,000 had organized inservice development programs. 
Hassel (1960) found programs planned and operated largely by adminis- 
trators. Gerheim (1959) and Cory (1959) found that teachers accepted 
and valued inservice programs which were planned carefully, locally, and 
co-operatively. 

Willink (1959) reported that inservice programs commonly made use of 
faculty meetings, individual teacher conferences, classroom visitation days, 
informal group discussions, and workshops. The developmental leave and 
extended school year have been promoted as useful means of stimulating 
inservice growth of teachers. The need for variation in programs was in- 


dicated by the findings of Della-Dora (1960). 
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Administrator-Staff Relations 


Recent research on administrator-staff relations was oriented to the de- 
velopment and utilization of theoretical models that illuminate the con- 
nection between role theory and interpersonal relationships of adminis- 
trators and staff. Getzels (1958) presented a model in which administra- 
tion was conceived as a social process operating along two parallel axes: 
the nomothetic axis, consisting of “institution,” “role,” and “expecta- 
tion”; and the idiographic axis, consisting of “individual,” “personality,” 
and “needs.” Each term on each axis was the analytic unit for the term 
preceding it. The basic premise of the model was that the behavior of an 
individual within a social system (the school) results from both the 
nomothetic axis (expectations held for him by others) and the idiographic 
axis (his own personality needs). Several useful empirical applications 
were derived from the model. For example, institutional and individual 
conflict in a school system could be defined in terms of mutual interference 
of three basic types of role-personality conflicts, role conflicts, and per- 
sonality conflicts. Futher study of this application led to the generalization 
by Hills (1960) and Campbell (1959) that job satisfaction is determined 
by the relationship between institutional expectations and individual needs. 
Hills maintained that the basic task of personnel administration is to inte- 
grate the demands of the institution with those of staff members in a way 
that is productive for the institution and satisfying for the individual. 
Getzels’ model also facilitated the classification of leadership styles in terms 
of the model: nomothetic, idiographic, and transactional. The last style 
attempts to satisfy both individual needs and institutional expectations 
as the situation requires. 

Several studies have documented wide variation in perceptions held by 
teachers and administrators toward roles, expectations, and needs of others. 
The Council for Administrative Leadership (1959) revealed substantial 
differences between perceptions of administrators held by 1009 New York 
State teachers and those held by administrators themselves. Teachers 
generally perceived administration ideally as the position of leadership 
rather than that of authority or management; they yearned for sharper 
job definitions of administrative positions; they expected administrators 
to possess vast knowledge of education; they valued administrators who 
were perceptive of teaching needs and attempted to meet them; they liked 
administrators who possessed personal characteristics valued among people 
in general. 

August (1958) and Jenkins (1960) found that administrators were not 
very perceptive of new teachers’ values and needs. Hallberg (1960) re- 
ported evidence of conflict in role expectation relating to the supervisory 
function among superintendents, principals, and teachers, with resulting 
job dissatisfaction. Nimnicht (1959) found considerable divergence be- 
tween the perception of superintendents by principals and the perception 


of self by superintendents. Hamm (1960) and Martin (1960) found wide 
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variations of meaning attached to educational terms by teachers and 
administrators. 


Morale 


The most ambitious research on teacher morale was undertaken by 
Redefer (1959), who with his associates developed a unique “opinionnaire” 
that yields a Morale Tendency Score. They conducted studies of faculty 
morale in 24 school systems involving more than 5000 teachers. Although 
the project was not fully reported, Redefer established several generaliza- 
tions based on data compiled at the time: (a) Morale and quality of educa- 
tion are closely related. (b) A teacher’s morale and his superior’s rating 
of him are closely related. (c) Salary and salary schedules, although im- 
portant, do not determine the individual’s or the faculty’s morale. (d) 
“Problem” schools do not necessarily cause low morale. (e) Morale is not 
closely related to marital status, sex, age, grade-level assignment, or 
socioeconomic status of the school community. 

Harap (1959) studied the returns from morale surveys conducted 
in 20 school systems by the Division of Field Studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and reported the most common causes of poor morale: 
inadequate salaries, large classes, poor administration, lack of daily period 
of relaxation, unsatisfactory plant and buildings, lack of teaching materials 
and equipment, absence of democratic procedure, lack of co-operation 
between the board of education and the public, impoverished social and 
recreational life, and inadequate tenure provisions. 

In studies of small samples of teachers, Chandler (1959) and Carpenter 
(1959) concluded that the type of salary schedule utilized by a school 
system, i.e., merit or nonmerit, is not, in isolation, a significant determinant 
of morale. 

Beckman (1960), Cohen (1959), Hodges (1958), O’Connor (1958), 
and Ross (1960) concluded that the quality of administration is a powerful 
determinant of faculty morale. Hodges (1958) also found a high corre- 
lation between teacher morale and the quality of pupil-teacher relationships. 
Bernstein (1959), from limited data from 282 teachers in one school 
system, reported these conclusions: (a) There is a strong relation- 
ship between teachers’ morale and their perception of their principal and 
board of education. (b) Convergence of role expectation and role percep- 
tion of a principal and board of education is associated with high teacher 
morale; divergence, with low morale. 

More sophisticated research methodology is needed in the study of 
teacher morale to probe the relationship between morale and such variables 
as acts of administrative behavior, aspects of personnel policy, new ventures 
in staff utilization, and organizational characteristics. 

Additional References: Carey (1959); Cowan (1960); DiNardo 
(1960); Hall (1960); Rombouts (1959); Roth (1958); Taylor (1959) ; 
Woods (1958), 
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Evaluation of Staff Effectiveness 


Research on teacher effectiveness was handicapped by elusiveness of the 
ultimate criteria of good teaching; inadequacies of instruments, techniques, 
and procedures designed to measure teacher effectiveness; difficulty of 
controlling variables; and lack of an undergirding systematic theory. 
Several significant new approaches to the problem sought correlations 
between operational descriptions of teacher behavior and intermediate 
criteria of effectiveness. 

Ryans (1960) reported the most extensive investigation of teacher 
behavior and characteristics undertaken to date: the Teacher Charac- 
teristics Study. This study represented a significant advance in research 
on teachers’ classroom behavior. Ryans and his associates provided a sound 
paradigm, highly refined instruments, a taxonomy of patterns of teacher 
behavior, and a matrix of important data on intermediate criteria having 
known relationship to teachers’ behavior and characteristics. These en- 
abled Ryans to gather data on the characteristics of a national sample 
of 6000 teachers in 1700 schools through systematic observation, and 
facilitated the comparison of teachers with respect to conditions of employ- 
ment, personal status, activities, and attributes. Criterion groups of teach- 
ers were segregated according to uniformly high, average, or low observer 
assessments of the major patterns of teachers’ classroom behavior: Pattern 
X—warm, understanding, friendly vs. aloof, egocentric, restricted; Pattern 
Y—responsible, businesslike, systematic vs. evading, unplanned, slipshod; 
Pattern T—stimulating, imaginative, surgent vs. dull, routine. The char- 
acteristics which distinguished the high group included the following: 
generosity in appraisal of behavior and motives of others, strong interest 
in reading and literary affairs, interest in the arts, participation in social 
groups, enjoyment of relationships with pupils, preference for permissive 
classroom climate, superior verbal intelligence, and superior emotional 
adjustment. 

Turner and Fattu (1960b) developed a systematic rationale for guiding 
studies of elementary teachers’ effectiveness. Their rationale was based 
on the theory that effective teacher behavior is essentially proficiency in 
solving a wide scope of teaching problems. Turner and Fattu (1960a) 
sought to measure this problem-solving proficiency through the use of 
constructed laboratory problems which characterized elementary-school 
teaching. Their strategy was to (a) acquire data about teacher problem- 
solving processes and the independent variables that affect them; (b) 
identify a group of elementary teachers with high proficiency in problem 
solving; and (c) show that the procedures which characterize this group 
would yield an operationally defined concept of “the professional teacher.” 
The advantage of this approach is its foundation on a systematic theory of 
teacher effectiveness. Its difficulty lies in the establishment of valid criteria 
for determining “effective” problem solving. 
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Cosgrove (1959) and Barr (1960) designed instruments for the self- 
evaluation of teachers. Both are scored objectively and are discriminating 
but were not validated against external criteria. Howsam (1960), Vander 
Werf (1960), and the New York State Teachers Association (1959) pre- 
pared excellent bibliographies and summaries of research on the evaluation 
of teacher performance. Howsam’s report included an excellent guide for 
the administration of local teacher-evaluation programs. 

Additional research based on theory and methodology drawn from the 
behavioral sciences and better definitions of ultimate and intermediate 
criteria of effective teaching are needed. 

Additional References: Barr (1958); Cogan (1958); Getzels and 
Jackson (1960) ; McCall and Krause (1959); Medley and Mitzel (1959) ; 
Mitzel and Gross (1958); Mosier (1960); and Stapley (1958). 
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CHAPTER V 


School-Community Relations 


THEODORE J. JENSON and W. FREDERICK STAUB 


[ xrensiriep interest on the part of lay and professional people, concern 
for the standing of American education in the world community, mobility 
and social change, changing value patterns and subsequent criticism with 
respect to provisions for learning, and outright competition of education 
with other public services sharpened the focus on needs for research for 
deeper understandings regarding school-community relations. 


The School as a Political Institution 


In some respects, according to political scientists, schools occupied a 
privileged political position. Moneypenny (1960) speculated that “the 
schools’ isolation from general political issues may make it difficult for them 
to get support for the enormous demands on income and manpower which 
they will be making in the future.” Local resources, however, were being 
increasingly marshaled for political action and were used much more 
effectively, particularly at state levels. 

Little significant research appeared to have been done on this topic, 
except for that at Stanford University, which is discussed later in this 
chapter. 


Concepts of School-Community Relations 


Mounting evidence that educational policy would be made by processes 
involving action at the local, state, and national levels pointed to the need 
to clarify concepts of school-community relations. Bullock’s (1959) study 
appeared to indicate that the one-way flow from the school to the com- 
munity no longer would suffice. He found that laymen believed that school 
policies should be developed as the result of co-operative endeavor. Pilapil 
(1959), in a study of attitudes in small school districts, and Bergstein 
(1960), in a study of interests, showed that laymen were interested in 
working with educational specialists to resolve problems of common 
concern. 


Administrative Relationships 
Forty-one superintendents of city school ‘districts with populations of 


300,000 and over, at their 1961 meeting in Philadelphia, selected “Superin- 
tendent-School Board Relationships” as a major topic for discussion. The 
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general programs and discussion groups at the 1961 meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators provided further evidence 
of the general interest in and concern about administrative relationships. 
Interests centered on relationships with boards, on power structure, and 
on relations with the community in general. 


Relationships with the Board of Education 


A new turn in the relationship of the superintendent with his board 
appeared to have gained acceptance. Legally the superintendent is an 
employee of the district, and he often regarded himself as an agent for 
the board, the staff, or the community. With the change, the superintendent 
came to see himself not as an agent, but rather as a professional with 
definite responsibility to the district. 

McCarty (1960) provided additional insights for the improvement of 
superintendent-board relationships. He found three keys to improvement 
of relations: (a) The duties of the chief executive should be sharply 
defined. (b) Board functions should focus on defining the purposes of 
the school system and evaluating how well these purposes are met. (c) The 
board should realize that the superintendent is an administrator, not a 
goal setter. Bell and Green (1960) analyzed the services of boards of 
education in terms of relationships to administration and found that 
selection of school staff, parent relations programs, maintenance and 
operation of buildings and facilities, and testing and evaluating programs 
were the most significant services. Campbell’s (1959) analysis of the 
common and unique features of administration, although limited to six 
facets, suggested that the common elements in administration tended to 
be found at the managerial level and that differentiations came at the , 
technical and institutional levels. A more detailed review of Campbell’s ' 
analysis is given in Chapter I of this issue of the REview. 

Additional References: Herman (1959); White (1959). 


Relationships with the Community Power Structure 


Bell (1958) found that the concept of “power structure” had taken on 
wide, diffuse, and pluralistic meanings. His contentions were based on a 
careful analysis of the use of the term in books and articles. 

Dick (1960) contributed a new method of ranking community influen- 
tials. He applied scaling and image analysis techniques that ranked persons 
of influence along a single dimension. Adams and Romney (1959) 
contributed a method of functional analysis of authority, which, although 
limited in scope, had possibilities for deeper analysis of power structure 
phenomena. 

Harvey (1960), in a well-designed study using test and control groups, 
noted the reciprocal influence of the group and three types of leaders in an 
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unstructured situation. He used the formal, informal, and formal-informal 
leader types; leaders were subjected to different stimuli from those applied 
to group members. He found that formal leaders were most influenced by 
the group and that all leaders conformed markedly to the judgments of 
the group. Leaders who departed from group judgments in their own 
evaluations had little influence on the group, and informal status in the 
group was not related to proneness to influence. These findings had inter- 
esting implications for the school administrator in his dealings with 
power structures, with influentials, and with pressure groups in the com- 
munity. 


Additional Reference: Hall (1959). 


Relationships with the Community in General 


Effects of urbanization, increasing enrollments, resistance to increasing 
costs, and ever-increasing demands on the schools accentuated the need 
for good administration-community relationships. As a result, this review 
period was characterized by increasing use of community surveys, building 
surveys, community opinion surveys on educational matters, and various 
kinds of formal and informal assessments involving the administration 
and the community. Fountain (1958) used a structured interview technique 
in an analysis of the school superintendent’s role in school-community 
relations. His limited sample in North Carolina indicated a possibility 
that when state control was strong, local administrators were encouraged 
to develop local community leadership and strong participation by citizens. 
As might have been expected, the study indicated that local administrators 
did not make full use of tools and techniques for school-community rela- 
tions. Administrators accepted the fact that quality of education was related 
to local understanding of the problems of education. The study also indi- 
cated a need for better preservice training in public relations for adminis- 
trators. 

In a new line of inquiry, Anderson and Anderson (1959) made a 
historical analysis of voluntary associations in the community to check 
the effect of urbanization. This facet of community analysis needed much 
more study, but it did indicate that voluntary associations in the community 
were less significant than many thought they were, especially in such 
social phenomena as urbanization. 

In Young and Dillman’s (1960) study of the relative importance of the 
school superintendent’s functions, school-community relations were placed 
high on the list by administrators in two widely separated states and by a 
panel of experts. Ranking and forced-choice methods were employed. 
Although this study had limited significance, it tended to support various 
formal and informal polls of administrators citing school-community 
relations as a top-ranking concern of administration. 


Additional References: Hager (1959); Riess (1959); Savard (1960). 
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School-Board—Community Relationships 


Research on school-board—community relations continued to be of the 
normative survey, status study, and “opinionnaire” types. Some minor 
studies employed the critical incident and behavior analysis techniques. 
A few studies centered on characteristics of board members; Albert (1959) 
attempted to match selected characteristics of board members with their 
attitudes toward certain criticisms of the public schools. 

Shannon (1959) made one of the more global studies of the review 
period. He polled the delegates to a National School Boards Association 
meeting to determine what they wanted to know about their schools and 
received a 77-percent return. Employing appropriate statistical techniques, 
he found significant differences in responses according to regions in the 
United States and between the experienced and less experienced board mem- 
bers. Differences were most marked among responses on curriculum and 
the general objectives of schools. 

Timmons (1960, 1961), utilizing the Thurstone scaling technique, 
developed a weighted scale for school-board practices. From a large 
number of practices, 32 were found to be fairly general and were assigned 
weighted values. Practices that ranked high on the list included co-operation 
with community agencies, encouragement for community groups to make 
use of school facilities, and evaluation of the school program. This study 
represented a new line of inquiry and an improved tool for boards to use 
in examining local practices. 


Additional Reference: Newell (1961). 


Citizen Participation in School Affairs 


Carter (1960), under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education to the 
Institute for Communication Research at Stanford University, made a 
thorough analysis of voters and their involvement with their schools. 
The three-year investigation, beginning in 1957, followed two paths: 
(a) interviews with voters in 82 school districts in 48 states and (b) a 
mail survey in 1054 school districts in the nation. Nine hundred voters 
were interviewed before and after bond elections, and 2524 registered 
voters in three typical urban areas were interviewed. The task was to 
discover those factors that influenced school-community relations and, by 
implication, support of public education. The study sought the factors 
affecting voter involvement in school affairs—attitudes, activities, and 
communication behavior. The conclusions were not at all encouraging. 
Participation was low, and, aside from the parents, schools had little 
immediate support. As children grew up, the schools lost the parents, too. 

Recent studies indicated that citizens tended to participate in school 
affairs on an ad hoc basis and that their committee efforts were solicited 
by boards of education. In a Wisconsin study, McGraw (1958) found that 
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many such temporary committees had been formed, that the superintendent 
served as the liaison between the board of education and the committees, 
and that the committees performed a communications function. In selected 
Michigan communities, McLaughlin (1960) discovered that people in 
districts that had carried on school-community studies were less inclined 
to be satisfied with conditions in their schools than were those in districts 
that had not done so. Williams (1959), in a Colorado survey, found that 
87.7 percent of the committees achieved their purpose when the objectives 
were clearly understood at the outset. 

Additional References: Day (1959); Gass (1959); Lesly (1959-60) ; 
McGirr (1961); Manheim (1960); Sanders (1960). 


Home and School Relationships 


Perceptive understanding is a key element in home and school or 
community and school relationships, according to Carter and Sutthoff 
(1960) in their report of the Stanford University study, Communities and 
Their Schools. This companion study to Voters and Their Schools also 
was supported by a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. It was indi- 
cated that the sources of difficulty in school-community relations were 
many and that their interaction was complex. The study showed a striking 
response to failure: political action. The better the understanding, the 
better the possibilities of good support of school and program. A revelation 
by the study was the imperative need for effective mediating agencies 
between school and community. 


Mobility and Its Effects 


Mobility and concomitant change in communities continued to accen- 
tuate the problems in school-parent relationships. All indexes pointed to 
increased mobility in population. Many parents were in an almost con- 
tinuous state of adjustment with new school situations. In Schmitt’s (1958) 
study of one large community, 25 percent of the people replied that they 
were living in different houses than a year ago. Goldstein (1958), using a 
selective spot-check survey technique, found evidence that economics, 
occupational change, and social conditions were the chief reasons for 
mobility. Jonassen and Peres (1960) used a factor-analysis approach to the 
study of community dimensions and the development of a “commuscale.” 
They studied 82 dimensions of four major factors of populations—size, 
density, urbanization, and stability. Stability of population was one of the 
seven major factors of enough importance statistically to be included in 
the scale. Andrews (1958) found that parents of students in smaller high 
schools were slightly better informed on school affairs and felt that 
they had better home-school relations than parents in large high-school 
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situations; he also found that in small high schools there was considerably 
more parent participation in school affairs. 


Parent Attitudes 


There were a number of studies on parent attitudes toward the schools, 
such as attitudes on reporting of student achievement, on curriculum, and 
the like. Bullock (1959) developed a useful scale for measuring parent 
and citizen attitudes toward school, school affairs, and school situations. 
Kingsley (1959) studied the reactions of parents to various procedures 
for reporting student achievement. Although his sample was limited, the 
reactions indicated the complexity of the problem. 

Additional References: Brown (1960) ; Gross (1958) ; Lonsdale (1960) ; 
National Education Association, Research Division (1961); Parker 
(1960). 


Communication and School-Community Relations 


An upsurge of interest in communication was evident in recent develop- 
ments among centers and institutes for communication, telecommuni- 
cation centers, task forces in communication research, and similar formal 


structures. 


Empathy and Communication 


Gompertz (1960) contributed a useful review of research and a 
bibliography on the relation of empathy to effective communication. He. 
concluded that empathy was a quantifiable and complex skill involving 
the total organism, that it could be improved by training and practice, 
that it was basic to communication and human emotions, that communi- 
cation could convey or create emotion, and that empathic responsiveness 
had high positive correlation with ability to communicate effectively. 


Communication Media 


Research on the use of communication media in school-community 
relations continued at an accelerated pace. Cohn (1959) studied the rela- 
tionship of a community newspaper to the educational problems of the 
community. He found that people were influenced by what they read 
about the schools, but that relationship of reading habits and interpre- 
tations to favorable or unfavorable acts on school problems was conjec- 
tural. He suggested that the local newspaper was a mediating influence. 
Zeller (1959) studied the differences in diffusion and recall between two 
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ways of school-to-home communication. He compared verbal announce- 
ments at parents meetings with take-home notices and found no significant 
differences. The sample was very limited, and a replication of the study 
with a larger sample might produce different findings. Knutson (1960) 
took a new direction in the study of communications. He divided quiet and 
vocal college students into separate groups, each to discuss the same 
problem. The best problem solutions, according to jury judgments, came 
from the quiet group; this group expressed less satisfaction with the group 
experience than did the vocal group. Cartwright (1959) found that rumor 
media appeared and flourished among persons who felt strongly that 
their destinies were controlled by others and not by themselves. 

Additional References: Cohen, Silverman, and Shmavonian (1959) ; 
Jones and Stout (1960); Katz (1960); MacLean and Pinna (1958); 
Mulder (1960); National Education Association and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Educational Policies Commission 
(1958); O’Connell (1958); Schramm and Carter (1959); Wrolstad 
(1960). 


Criticisms of the Schools 


Enterprises supported by public funds live in an arena of eriticism, and 
the schools have been sensitive to this fact for many years. Ingalls (1959) 
concluded that many of the current criticisms of education may result 
from inadequate understanding of what the schools are trying to achieve 
and what they actually are achieving. Albert (1959) analyzed selected 
characteristics of school-board members and their attitudes toward 
criticisms of public-school education in cities with populations of more than 
30,000. Board members in the Middle Atlantic states and the Southeast 
agreed with negative criticisms about schools to a greater extent than 
did board members in the Middle West and the Far West. Women board 
members and board members between the ages of 40 and 50 were less 
prone to agree with criticisms, and board members over 60 were more 
prone to agree. 


Evaluating School-Community Relations 


Much of the research that evaluated school-community relations was not 
highly significant and consisted of hindsight after bond elections had 
failed, limited opinion research on effectiveness of items in public rela- 
tions programs, and speculative studies. Dunworth’s (1959) study was 
significant in that he attempted to measure possible change in attitudes as 
a result of a planned program of instruction for parents and pupil groups 
on schools and education. Although their level of information had im- 
proved after instruction, their attitudes remained approximately the same 
as before the program was initiated. 
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Programs for Improving School-Community Relations 


There was little general analysis of programs for school-community 
relations. Most of the studies were directed toward specific aspects of a 
program or a single technique. Armitage (1960) appraised programs in 
selected Ohio cities in relation to school support. In cities with good 
support, the programs were characterized by good two-way communication, 
team effort, coritinuous efforts to improve the program, and a strong in- 
service program for teachers to build community-school understandings. 


Needed Research 


Much of the research reported in this period suffers from the practical 
and traditional ailments of educational research in general. More rigor, 
better design, and new theory are needed. The effects of mobility and 
change on school-community relations loom ever more important. More 
must be learned about factors that impede and accelerate change and 
innovation; about motivational situations; about the politics of school- 
community relations; about “networks” of persons on staffs, in the com- 
munity, and elsewhere; about factors that make for commitment; about 
mediating agencies and influences; about community decision making; 
about the practical application of empathy in school-community relations; 
and about how to recognize and deal with change. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Economics and Finance of Education 


ROE L. JOHNS and WILLIAM P. MC LURE 


Researcu during the period of review was characterized by two over- 
shadowing concerns. One was the value of education to the economic 
well-being of the nation. The other was the rationale of principles to meet 
the educational task of the future. 

Important recurring concerns dealt with the analysis of trends in 
taxation, sources of financial support, allocation of resources among levels 
of government, higher education, and evaluation of practices. 


The Economics of Educational Finance 


During the past three years, researchers in educational finance, eco- 
nomics, and public finance gave increased attention to the relationship of 
education to the national economy, an area previously neglected. All 
three books on school finance written during this period—Barr (1960), 
Johns and Morphet (1960), and Benson (1961)—extensively applied the 
concepts of economics and public finance to educational finance. Benson’s 
work was particularly significant for this emphasis. 

The emphasis in research shifted from concern with normative studies 
and distributive technology to theoretical conceptualization and the 
examination of economic theories and models. Benson (1961) expressed 
the principal dynamic of economics as the allocation of resources and the 
central concept as scarcity. The most important assumption underlying 
most economic models was that the goal of the economic system was a 
growing economy that maximized the per capita production and consump- 
tion of goods and services. However, the classical economists, micro- 
economists, whose concepts were first expressed by Adam Smith in The 
Wealth of Nations published in 1776, long held that expenditures for 
government, including public education, constituted a subtraction from 
the total economy, not an addition to it. The concept of the macro- 
economists, on the other hand, is that expenditures for government, includ- 
ing public education, are a part of the total economy and an addition to it. 
This point of view was expressed by John Maynard Keynes in The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money published in 1936. The influ- 
ence of Keynesian theories has been significant enough to cause a re- 
examination in recent years of such economic theories as the relative in- 
fluence of different factors of production, alternative investment choices, 
alternative householder choices, marginal utility, and consumer demand. 
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Factors of Production 


The classical economists, in their economic model for explaining produc- 
tion, included only the factors of land, physical capital, and labor. The 
validity of this model was seriously challenged. Fabricant (1959a) pre- 
sented estimates that showed that the output of the private domestic 
economy of the United States increased at the rate of 3.5 percent per year 
between 1889 and 1957, whereas the total input of labor and physical 
capital increased at the rate of only 1.7 percent per year. Between 
1919 and 1957 the annual rate of increase of the national product was 
3.1 percent, and the weighted input of labor and capital was only 1.0 
percent. This left a large portion of the increase in production unexplained 
by the input of labor and capital. Fabricant (1959b) concluded that invest- 
ments in labor and tangible capital could not explain all economic growth, 
and he suggested that investments in education, research, and development 
and other intangible capital might account for the difference. 

Schultz (196la) attempted to determine how much of the unexplained 
portion of growth in the national product was attributable to investment 
in education. He allocated a portion of the expenditure for education to 
consumption and the remainder to investment. Using different assumptions, 
he estimated the rates of return on investment in education as indicated 
by increased earning power at 9 percent, 11 percent, and 17.3 percent. 
Assuming a 9-percent return, he estimated that investment in education 
explained 36 percent of the unexplained increase in national income; 
assuming 11] percent, it explained 44 percent; and assuming 17.3 percent, 
it explained 70 percent of the unexplained increase. 


Investment in Education and the National Product 


Schultz (1961b) noted that input-output theories of economics were 
difficult to apply to education. The input in education was both individual 
and social. It was fairly simple to measure input by adding to the social 
cost the income foregone by the student. It also was fairly easy to esti- 
mate the output benefits to the individual in terms of income, but no 
researcher seriously attempted to measure the social output benefits of 
education. 

A number of studies were made of the return to the individual from 
investment in education. Becker (1960) made a carefully designed study 
of the rate of return from the investment in college education, allowing 
for the generally higher ability of the college student. He found that the 
rate of return on the investment in college education by urban white male 
students, including income foregone, was 12.5 percent in 1940 and 10 
percent in 1950 before taxes. When the social cost of college education was 
added to the individual cost, the rate of return in both years was about 
9 percent before taxes. Becker also estimated that the average rate of 
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return from investment of physical capital in incorporated and unin- 
corporated business was approximately 8 percent before taxes during this 
period. He concluded that the direct returns from investment in college 
education did not justify increasing such investment in preference to 
increasing investment in the private sector of the economy. He did not 
attempt, however, to measure the benefits of college education to society. 

Due (1959) advanced the concept that setting prices on government 
services equal to marginal costs would insure optimum output of those 
services only if there were no indirect benefits to the community in addi- 
tion to those benefits accruing to individuals. According to Due, if there 
were indirect benefits from the investment, such as social benefits of 
education, the attempt had to be made to measure and include them, if 
the marginal cost theory of investment were to be validly applied to 
government investment in education. There is evidently great need for 
research to determine the social benefits of education. 

Schultz (196la), using techniques similar to Becker’s, estimated that 
the return on the investment in college education in 1958 was 11 percent. 
He estimated the return on the investment in education for the entire labor 
force in 1957. He calculated that the return on the investment in elemen- 
tary education was 35 percent, in high school 10 percent, and in college 
11 percent, discounting for differences in ability and for unemployment 
and mortality. He then calculated the total years of education in the labor 
force, gave appropriate weights to each level of education, and estimated 
that the return on the total investment in education was 17.3 percent. 
Schultz, like Becker, included income foregone in the total costs of educa- 
tion. Both Becker and Schultz used income accruing to the individual as 
the measure of the investment return. Neither attempted to measure the 
value of the social returns from the investment in education and to add it 
to the individual return. Therefore, it is probable that the estimates of 
both Becker and Schultz on the return on the investmént in education 
were low. 

Musgrave (1959) advanced the thesis that social wants could not be 
satisfied through the mechanism of the market because those who did not 
pay could not be excluded from enjoying them. Under this concept educa- 
tion was not a social want because an individual was subject to exclusion, 
but it was classified as a “merit want” that benefited both the individual 
and society. Therefore, he said, education had to be included in the 
public budget because a sufficient production of education would not be 
accomplished by the market mechanism. 

Horvat (1958), an English economist, developed a model for studying 
the optimum rate of investment. The usual method had been to determine 
the optimum rate of saving by applying the theory of utility maximization 
to the comparison of present sacrifices with future gains. Horvat related 
the social product to four factors: (a) investment in the material factor 
of growth, (b) investment in the human factor of growth, (c) personal 
consumption, and (d) communal consumption. He then assumed that 
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maximum personal consumption (c) and communal consumption (d) were 
the sole aim of society and developed a model to study the maximization 
of production or consumption through time instead of maximizing utility 
at a given point in time. His model included the concepts that the expansion 
of the economy depended on the quantity of investment, that the quantity 
of investment depended on the absorptive capacity of the economy, and 
that the absorptive capacity was limited by the human factor. 

Horvat conceived the human factor to be a composite of (a) per- 
sonal consumption, (b) health, (c) economic organization, (d) political 
organization, and (e) knowledge. His analysis indicated that there were 
limits in the increase or development of (a), (b), (c), and (d) beyond 
which the investment potential would not increase, but that there were no 
surpassable limits for the expansion of (e), the knowledge factor. There- 
fore the expansion of knowledge would continue to accelerate the expansion 
of the economy. 

Moody (1960) studied the relationship between differential rates of 
investment in public education and growth of the private economy in the 
48 states during the period 1945-57. He found that approximately 2 to 4 
percent of the income of the people was invested in the public schools 
during this period. It had been hypothesized that although education would 
increase productivity over a long period of time, increased expenditures 
for education might temporarily harm the private economy. Moody found 
no significant relationship during this 13-year period between differential 
rates of investment in education and growth in the private economy. 

Standard economic theories relating to alternative choices in the allo- 
cation of resources usually have been used to predict outcomes at a fixed 
point of time, assuming that labor and capital already were fully employed. 
However, the economy of the United States since 1900, with the exception 
of the war years, experienced chronic unemployment of both capital and 
labor. Despite this fact, the total economy was dynamic. A number of 
economists, including Hall (1960), experimented with models to predict 
outcomes through time from various uses of resources in an economy 
without full employment of capital and labor. 

Additional References: Ainsworth (1960); Buchanan (1960); Cauley 
(1960); Hanson (1959); Kindleberger (1958); Schultz (1960); Tax 
Foundation (1960). 


Individual Returns from Investment in Education 


Houthakker (1959) computed the 1949 capital value of lifetime income 
according to years of schooling as follows: (a) eighth grade, $124,105; 
(b) high-school graduation, $175,160; and (c) four years of college or 
more, $280,989. Miller (1960), using data for 1958, computed the total in- 
come for males from ages 18 to 64 as follows: (a) eighth grade, $161,643; 
(b) high-school graduation, $231,509; and (c) four years of college or 
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more, $382,982. These studies indicated wide differentials in income by 
level of education, but these differentials could not be attributed solely to 
education. Neither researcher discounted for differences in ability, in- 
herited wealth, or business opportunity at the various levels of schooling. 
Therefore, the differences in income actually due to differences in educa- 
tion probably were less than these studies indicated. 


Income Elasticity of Demand 


The income elasticity of demand for public-school education has usually 
been determined by comparing changes in expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance with changes in per capita personal income. A 
coefficient of one meant that a 1-percent change in per capita income had 
been accompanied by a l-percent change in the per-pupil expenditures. 
When the coefficient was more than one, the demand was said to have been 
elastic; and when less than one, inelastic. McLoone (1961) found the 
coefficient of elasticity was .96 between 1929-30 and 1957-58, 1.45 between 
1943-44 and 1957-58, and 1.34 between 1947-48 and 1957-58. Hirsch 
(1959) found that a 1-percent increase in per capita personal income be- 
tween 1900 and 1958 was associated with only a 1.09-percent increase in 
expenditures for current expense plus debt service per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Thus both researchers concluded that over a long period 
of time the income elasticity of demand for education approached unity, 
but McLoone found that the elasticity of demand had been greater during 
recent years. 

Schultz (196la) used different methods in determining the elasticity of 
demand for education. His computations indicated the following: (a) The 
gross economic cost of education including income foregone was 2.9 per- 
cent of consumer income in 1900 and 10.3 percent in 1956. (b) The 
capital investment in the labor force was $64 billion in 1900 and $535 
billion in 1957 in terms of 1956 prices, or an increase of 8.5 times. (c) 
The investment in physical capital was $282 billion in 1900 and $1270 
billion in 1957 in terms of 1956 prices, or an increase of 4.5 times. He 
concluded that the demand for education had been highly elastic between 
1900 and 1957. 


The Marginal Utility of Education 


The marginal utility of a commodity may be defined as the degree of 
desire for one more unit of it. Benson (1961) presented the following 
theoretical explanation of the amount of money spent on education: The 
increments of satisfaction from the last dollar spent for education equaled 
the increments from the last dollar spent for clothes, recreation, auto- 
mobiles, and other goods. That is, if the household wanted maximum 
satisfaction from its income, no transfer of purchase from one kind of 
goods to another could increase satisfaction. 
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Galbraith (1958) challenged this theory as applied to householders’ 
choices of government services in competition with goods produced in the 
private economy. He theorized that many wants originated with the 
producer rather than the householder, and that the producer artificially 
evoked these wants in the consumer through high-pressure advertising. 
This tended to deprive the consumer of maximum satisfactions because it 
caused him to ignore many of his urgent wants, especially those wants 
satisfied largely by government, such as education. Galbraith also postu- 
lated that the consumer, according to the mores of our society, tended to 
consider government-produced goods and services as a class inferior to 
privately financed goods and services. He concluded that the net effect of 
these and other factors had been to produce an affluent private economy 
and a poverty-stricken public economy resulting in a slowing of our 
economic growth rate. 


Financing Public Education 


Only a few of the many studies dealing with the financing of the public 
schools and colleges were reviewed. 


Projected Educational Costs 


Much attention was centered during the last three years on projecting the 
fiscal needs of public education during the next 10 years to meet the 
challenges ahead. 

The Committee for Economic Development (1959) estimated an increase 
in revenue receipts from $12.1 billion in 1958-59 to $19.4 billion in 
1969-70 in terms of 1958-59 prices. Barr (1960) estimated that revenue 
receipts for current operation would increase to $21 billion in 1970-71 in 
terms of 1957 prices. Johns and Morphet (1960) estimated that public- 
school revenues would total $29.7 billion in 1970-71 in terms of 1970 prices. 

Johns (1960) analyzed recent projections of school expenditures for 
the next decade and concluded that a doubling of public-school expenditures 
would require a new pattern of support. All of these estimates had a ring 
of urgency to achieve a level of educational excellence implicit for the well- 
being of our society. Allen and others (1960) found three basic problems 
to resolve through future state fiscal policy: (a) the adequacy of the 
proportions of state support, (b) maintenance of effective equalization, 
and (c) maintenance of real expenditures in the face of rising prices. 

Hirsch (1959) found that the overshadowing factors creating the present 
fiscal problem for public education were the importance of the teacher 
salary level, the increasing school population, and the use of the property 
tax as the main source of support. 

Additional References: Allen (1959); Hutchins and Deering (1959) ; 
Southern Regional Education Board (1960). 
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Sources of Support and Their Allocation 


Johns and Morphet (1960) analyzed the recent trends in sources of 
school revenue. They hypothesized that increased resistance to additional 
support for schools in the United States was due to the lack of corre- 
spondence between the property tax and the sources of income of the 
people. 

Netzer (1960) studied the institutional obstacles to effective revenue 
policy in local and state governments. He found that the principal road- 
block was in the process of authorization rather than in debt limits or 
inadequate organization. 

McLoone (1961) threw considerable light on the problem of revenue 
for education by showing the elasticity of the property tax in relation to 
sales and income taxes. He estimated that revenue needs for education in 
the next decade would require an elasticity above 1.0, thus necessitating 
greater dependence on sales and income taxes for essential flexibility 
of support. 

Nygaard and Gregg (1958) found a positive relationship between the 
shared income tax allocated to municipalities and the financial support of 
public education in Wisconsin, with a more favorable contribution by the 
state to municipalities than to public schools. 

James (1961) reported on a pilot study conducted in five states to assess 
“the processes through which resources are allocated to the support of 
public education.” 

Additional References: Angel (1959); Bronder (1959); Chisholm 
(1959); National Education Association, Committee on Educational 
Finance (1961); Ovsiew (1959); Werner (1960); Wetherington (1959). 


Search for a New Rationale 


The most important development in the financing of the public schools 
during the past three years was the clarification of the incentive concept. 
This was interpreted basically as an equalized matching or equalized 
reward-for-effort feature that was incorporated in the foundation program 
to accomplish a more dynamic system of support. 

The expression of this idea came as a link in a long chain of develop- 
ments toward a rationale of somewhat conflicting principles. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley in 1905 proposed flat grants, subject to incentive modification 
(reward for effort) and supplemented by equalization to the poor districts. 
In 1922 Harlan Updegraff proposed a distribution of state funds in propor- 
tion to local tax effort. In 1923 George D. Strayer and Robert M. Haig 
enunciated the model of the equalized foundation program of support. In 
1930 Henry C. Morrison advocated complete state support of public 
schools. 

Paul R. Mort developed the “wholesomeness approach” to finance over 
a quarter of a century of research. In this approach he questioned “the 
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wholesomeness of conditions for producing good education.” Mort and 
others (1960) viewed this concept as the next goal for improving state 
fiscal policies. They added a mild hint that complete state support, as 
advocated by Morrison, might be next in line. Mort’s wholesomeness 
approach incorporated, with other things, the incentive concept. 

The rationale of the incentive concept in the foundation program was 
expressed in certain developments of state fiscal policy within the last 
decade, notably in Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and Maryland. William P. 
McLure in 1955 proposed supplementing a traditional type of foundation 
program with a state-equalized matching grant based on local tax effort. 
Arvid J. Burke in 1957 observed that central finance should not place 
complete emphasis on equalization but should release local resources for 
the exercise of “initiative by the willing and able.” 

In the most recent study, Mort (1960) proposed a plan for applying this 
incentive concept in Delaware, where the foundation program had been 
predominantly state supported for 40 years. Local support had been 
supplementary and minor. His proposal opened the way for greater local 
support, with additional state funds above the foundation to help districts 
achieve a high quality of education if they were willing to make the effort. 

Mort and Furno (1960) developed a theoretical model for the explana- 
tion of forces that shape school quality. The prominence of the finance 
factor made this study especially relevant to the foregoing theories. 


Additional References: D’Ascoli (1957); North (1959). 


Higher Education 


The literature on firancing higher education dealt mainly with 
considerations about tuition, federal support for public institutions, and 
federal support for private institutions. 

Kidd (1959) and Weaver (1960) evaluated the effects of recent pro- 
grams of federal financing of research on the operations of universities. 
Since the programs were still in the stage of early introduction, these 
studies lacked the perspective that might have been obtained through 
analysis over a longer period of time. 

McLure and others (1960) presented a new concept for organizing and 
financing junior college education, with particular attention to technical 
fields. They concluded that the magnitude and complexity of needs could 
not be met short of state-wide planning, organization, and financial support. 

Additional References: Blum (1958) ; Harris (1960) ; Langeler (1959) ; 
Tickton (1960). 
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CHAPTER VII 


Managing the School Plant and Business Affairs 


STEPHEN J. KNEZEVICH 


Pusuications on school plant and business affairs were produced in 
ever greater quantities during the past three years. The limited number 
which were based on research or are of value in other ways to the research 
worker are reviewed here. 

Basic references and bibliographies are noted in the opening paragraphs 
of each of the first two sections. A general critique of the research is 
presented as the third and last section. 


School Plants 
Bibliographies and Basic References 


More books on the school plant were released during the 1950’s than in 
any other decade in history. General source books of significance to the 
researcher were produced by the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (1960), McQuade (1958), and Strevell and Burke (1959). 
Gabrielsen and Miles (1958) edited the first comprehensive volume on 
designing facilities for sports and recreation. Besides its authoritative 
general plant planning guide (1958b), the National Council on School- 
house Construction published paperback volumes on elementary schools 
(1958a), duplicating much of the material in its general guide, and on 
facilities for higher education (1960). 

The biennial school-plant bibliography in American School and Univer- 
sity was revised by Pharis (1959). American School and University 
(1959b) issued a topical listing of 180 manuals, booklets, and bulletins 
on 45 different school-plant topics published by 38 state departments 
of education. 


Characteristics of School Plants 


The editors of American School and University (1960) conducted the 
eleventh annual national building survey on characteristics and costs of 
new buildings for public and private schools and colleges. For the first 
time since 1952 the total new facilities constructed during 1959 fell below 
the total for the previous year. 

Manla (1960) revealed data’on 135 college student unions built from 
1950 through 1960 and explained the philosophies behind such units. 
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American School and University (1959a) described 570 residence facilities 
at 1264 colleges and universities constructed from 1950 through 1958. 

The research included in U.S. Office of Education documents was based 
primarily on data gleaned from questionnaires using nationwide samples 
of varying size and validity. Several reports revealed the status of selected 
aspects of school plants or of agreement on what was “desirable.” Martin 
(1960) catalogued state recommendations for elementary and secondary 
science and mathematics facilities. Obourn and others (1960) described 
the actual status of these spaces in the public high schools in 1958. 
J. L. Taylor (1958) depicted the selection, development, and utilization 
of school sites. Taylor, Gore, and Gabbard (1961) surveyed 343 public 
schools to obtain opinions of principals and teachers on desirable char- 
acteristics of areas for early elementary education. 


Planning and Design 


Ellena (1959) verified the commonly held assumption that a marked 
variation existed in the numbers and ages of children that could be pre- 
dicted for different types of dwelling units in new housing developments. 
Peterson (1959) concluded that the survival-ratio technique for predicting 
pupil population was more reliable than other techniques, although he 


recognized its limitations. 

Braun (1960) noted that co-operation between school people and city 
planners in planning new school buildings was an established procedure 
in about half the large cities. Stokes (1959) suggested the pupil-minute 
measure of room utilization and reported a high degree of utilization of 
pupil seating areas but limited utilization of other areas in the room. 
Pfleger (1959) found that surveys of facilities for colleges and universities 
were remarkably uniform in the 29 states examined and that they did not 
depart much from the pattern established in 1929. Wilsey (1960) sub- 
stantiated the wisdom and economy of purchasing school sites at least 
two years in advance of need. Sanders (1958) explored the influence on 
instructional programs in elementary schools of experimental furniture 
such as pupil work centers. 

Chapman (1960) executed sketches and diagrams of spaces to facilitate 
teaching with educational television. Clinchy (1961) presented floor plans 
of 10 school buildings designed to facilitate team teaching. Gibson (1960) 
described experiences with stock building plans for California systems. 

Additional References: Higgins (1958); Knezevich (1960). 


Cost and Economies 


The American Standards Association (1958) and Reason and Tankard 
‘(1959) released basic definitions and methods of computing area and 
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volume of school buildings, which promised to help reduce confusion in 
comparing building costs. Capital outlay expenditures in 1955 for colleges 
and universities were, according to Bokelman and Rork (1959), more 
than double those for 1951. 

Pierce (1959) prepared one of the most objective and comprehensive 
studies of school-plant costs. Largent (1960) showed that portable class- 
rooms, as supplements to permanent rooms, were economical. McQuade 
(1958) included detailed comparisons of costs for various types of 
windows, heating and ventilating systems, lighting, structural framing, 
and interior partitions. 

Hutchins and Deering (1959) observed that 79 percent of the costs of 
public-school facilities came from local funds, 9 percent from state funds, 
4 percent from federal sources, and 8 percent from state school-building 
authorities. North (1959) identified seven characteristics of a sound pro- 
gram of state support of capital outlay. 

McLean (1960) reported a significant but inverse relationship between 
compactness of building design and subsequent expenses for operation 
and maintenance. Zimmerman (1959) analyzed 20 Los Angeles elementary- 
school buildings and ascertained a significant correlation of —.46 between 
initial cost and subsequent maintenance costs. Further research along 
these lines would help shed more light on what constitutes true economy 
in school-plant design and construction. 

Additional References: Educational Facilities Laboratories (1960) ; 
Faust (1960). 


Maintenance and Operation 


Finchum (1961) collected from many published sources the ideas, 
practices, and suggestions pertaining to custodial requirements and prac- 
tices. Like much writing in this area, this document draws from limited 
empirical observations and personal success stories of practitioners, rather 
than from well-designed research studies. On the basis of an excellent 
study of school fires, the Building Research Advisory Board (1960) con- 
cluded that “much must still be learned about the way fires start and 
grow, about the effects of building shape, mass, construction, and layout 
on fire growth and spread.” Chorlton (1960) studied the effect of glare 


in classroom illumination. 


School Business Management 


Basic References 


One general basic reference on school business management and two 
more specialized volumes appeared to assist the researcher. Knezevich and 
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Fowlkes (1960) treated a broad range of topics and attempted to bridge 
the gap between public-school and governmental accounting and auditing. 
Ovsiew and Castetter (1960) provided a comprehensive analysis of school 
budgeting, and Tidwell (1960) concentrated on public-school fund 
accounting. 

The U.S. Office of Education released two more documents in its series 
of state educational records and reports which promised to help establish 
uniformity in terminology and thus influence cost comparisons and re- 
search. Samuelson, Tankard, and Pope (1959) completed a guide for 
the financial accounting for school activities, and Reason and Tankard 
(1959) did the same for property accounting. 


The School Business Official 


Status studies of the school business official were reported by Campbell 
(1960) for cities of 100,000 or more; by Hagen (1960) for New Jersey; 
and by Ryan (1958) for Catholic high schools. It was well established that 
typical business managers were in their late forties, that their salaries and 
titles varied, and that they were not found in many small school systems. 
Additional research of this type will be sterile unless new concepts and 
techniques or broader and more valid sampling are employed. 


Additional Reference: Hill (1960). 


Budgeting and Accounting 


Studies of school budgeting continued to depend on the questionnaire 
method and only to describe existing practices. Thus Bracken (1960) 
revealed current practices in preparing and presenting school budget 
messages in 52 percent of the very large cities. Bowermaster’s study (1959) 
of budget practices in Illinois confirmed the finding that there was lack 
of uniformity in budget preparation. Godbold (1960) discovered that 
faculty involvement in budget development in large privately controlled 
universities was increasing. 

Lohnes (1958) developed a means of predicting school operating 
budgets, by which approximately half of the variability in the rate of 
change in operating budgets could be traced to size of system and its rate 
of growth. This study had potential for developing a conceptual framework 
for future research on the antecedents of school spending. 


Additional References: Baum (1960); St. Clair (1960). 
Costs and Cost Analysis 


Hirsch (1959) applied the concept of income elasticity of education 
for a better understanding of comparative cost analysis. The National 
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Education Association, Ccmmittee on Tax Education and School Finance 
(1959) prepared an excellent summary of 40 years of research on the 
cost-quality issue in education. 

Shelton and Gray (1960) indicated some of the pitfalls in comparing 
costs and adjusted cost data for unified and nonunified elementary dis- 
tricts in California. Huls (1958) concluded that states needed to re- 
examine the legal limitations on school expenditures. 

School Management (1960) constructed a cost-of-education index based 
on Furno’s previous work. Expenditures for many budget items for 1958-59 
and 1959-60 were itemized for a weighted sample of 583 school districts. 

Bokelman (1959) received data on costs and cost trends from 1015 of 
the large public and private colleges and universities. This U.S. Office of 
Education document is part of an annual series which provides normative 
data to facilitate budget making and other planning for institutions of 
higher learning. 

Cirota (1959) reported great strides in the past seven years in Pennsyl- 
vania schools in providing fringe benefits for professional employees. 
Egly (1959), studying cities with populations of 100,000 or more, stated 
that practices in granting fringe benefits to classified employees varied 
widely but that the granting of such benefits was accepted nationally by 
schools as well as by business and industry. 

Additional Reference: Briggs (1959). 


Insurance 


Interest in school-insurance practices (particularly fire or property 
insurance) was evident from state-wide studies of school property insur- 
ance practices in Arkansas, Iowa, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Texas. The conclusions from these studies 
had a familiar ring: school systems were “paying too much” for fire 
insurance; most of them could have saved money by adopting “desirable 
practices”; larger systems employed “better” insurance practices than did 
smaller ones; and competitive bidding was a “desirable” way to award 
school insurance contracts. Further state-wide fire insurance studies would 
add little useful information. Finchum and Viles (1959) issued a guide 
to managing local school-insurance programs. 

Salmon (1958) continued and revised a school fire insurance analysis 
started in 1921. His data were based on the 1946-55 period and included 
378 United States and Canadian school systems, each of which employed 
a member of the Association of School Business Officials. There was no 
pretense that it was a random or representative sample. The loss ratio 
(relationship between insurance premiums paid and losses collected) for 
the 1946-55 period was 29.53 percent and varied little from the loss ratio 
in previous surveys. The lack of comparable samples and the differing time 
periods can explain discrepancies of the loss ratio reported in Salmon’s 
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study with the loss ratio reported in various state-wide studies and in 
Viles’s (1956) nationwide survey. 

Additional References: Bishop (1960); Brent (1959); Crim (1959) ; 
Elsea (1960); Leathers (1960); Mills (1958); Schaerer (1959); 
Schneider (1958) ; Simpson (1961); G. E. Taylor (1958); Wolf (1960). 


Cafeteria Management, Purchasing, and Transportation 


Published research in cafeteria management is practically nonexistent. 
George and Heckler (1960) authored a general source book on school 
food services. 

State-wide studies on purchasing procedures were reported by Fullmer 
(1960) for Oregon, by Shields (1960) for small schools in Texas, and 
by L. V. Taylor (1960) for Indiana schools of a certain size. 

Most transportation studies concentrated on costs, insurance, or prac- 
tices. Parrish (1959), in a New Jersey study, reaffirmed that district- 
owned buses were more economical than contract buses. Transportation 
cost analyses were obtained in Pennsylvania by King (1960); in selected 
counties of Michigan by Woodby (1960); in Missouri by Hicks (1958) ; 
and in Oregon by Mayfield (1958). Carothers (1959) compared records 
of student and nonstudent school bus drivers and found them equal in 
“efficiency” and safety. 

Additional References: Council of Chief State School Officers (1959) ; 
Kingsley (1959); Miller (1960); Voskuil (1959). 


Critique 


Research in school-plant and business affairs was overly preoccupied 
with repetitive status or descriptive studies of narrow scope, and was 
unrelated to conceptual frameworks or predictive devices. Little of it was 
imaginative or inspiring. Few new concepts and techniques were developed 
in the past three years. Accidental rather than planned random or repre- 
sentative sampling was the rule, and recommendations and generalizations 
often went beyond available evidence. 

Much of the research in these areas settled into a sterile rut born of 
repetition, where it yielded “interesting” and isolated facts but few new 
insights. It lacked a conceptual framework to unify separate research 
efforts and promote more profound understandings. 

There were some encouraging signs in the past three years, however. 
One was the appearance of publications in business and school-plant 
management devoted to uniform definitions and standards. These are 
valuable tools for research. Another was the research on relationships 
between planning, design, or construction of a school plant and subsequent 
costs of operation and maintenance. Budget studies were aimed at 
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ascertaining factors which affect future patterns of expenditures, and 
these also deserved commendation. 

The more difficult but significant research on the effect of school plants 
or business procedures on the learning and teaching process remained 
undone. 
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